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HEROES OF KENYA LAND 

Stirring Encounter With the 
King of the Wild 

SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLDS WIN 
THEIR SPURS 

Nairobi, the capital of Kenya Terri¬ 
tory, East Africa, is now a white man’s 
home ; but imagine the white, settle¬ 
ment vanished and we are back in the 
Darkest Africa that Livingstone knew. 

Out beyond Nairobi there still goes'bn 
the old-time struggle between man and 
beast; and to Nairobi Hospital come 
the lion-fighters who are wounded in 
their encounters with the king of beasts. 

There have just called at the hospital 
two Masai lads of sixteen, lads who 
have been in the war their ancestors 
have been fighting since ages before 
histor}^. They were in a battle with a lion. 

The lion broke into one of the native 
villages by night, forced its way into a 
cattle enclosure,, and carried off one of 
the animals. With the earliest peep of 
day the Masai hunters were up and out 
in quest of the thief, and tracked him 
by his footmarks to a patch of high 
bush. There he/was, with half his 
victim eaten. The naked hunters had 
nothing but spears, but with these they 
drove the lion into the open. 

The Boys Attack 

One of the two boys attacked him 
with his spear, but'was bowled over and 
clawed from head to foot. The second 
sixteen-year-old now plied his weapon 
and got in a manful blow. But the lion 
hurled him to the ground, and bit him. 
Then the elders of the hunting party 
administered the finishing stroke, and 
picked up the youngsters. 

They were in sorry plight, for a fight¬ 
ing lion can inflict so many wounds with 
teeth and claws that his victim looks 
as if he had been under a living harrow. 
In the old. days the boys might have 
died, for a lion’s bite is highly poisonous, 
but civilisation has come within the 
borders' of these sable gentlemen, and 
they carried *their young heroes to the 
hospital to be recalled from death’s door. 
The boys will show scars to the end of 
their days, but will recover their strength. 

Youthful Giants 

Sixteen seems a very youthful age 
for a lion hunter, but that is the way in 
the wilds. • * ’ * 7 

Youthful Masais have been grappling 
with lions for countless ages'. The 
cleverest, 1 bravest, and most agile have 
lived, and it is the descendants of the 
best lion-fighters-of old times Who form 
the brave Ma"sai tribe' of * today. They 
are loyal, faithful, courageous, gallant; 
and white men admire them immensely. 
They begin their lives as they are meant 
to continue them, and the boy who 
wins his spurs in the fight with a beast 
is forthwith a man among men. 



SHALL WE MISS THE BUS? 


We asked an Irish boy the other day 
what his father ‘thought about Sinn 
Fein. His father is a Loyalist in the 
South of Ireland and 'occupies' a 
prominent position., _ ... 

Well/' replied the boy, “ he seems 
to think pretty* well of Jt. You see, 
at present he is a poor man, because he 
has to pay a six T shilling income tax. 
But under Sinn Fein he expects to have 
an income tax of—what ? Sixpence ? " 
If this is a good argument, how is it 
that the 'whole body of British tax¬ 
payers is not organising in favour of 
Disarmament ? 

A conference is soon to take place in 
Washington which may end, if properly 
handled,, in lifting from humanity's 
shoulders the crushing and murderous 
burden of armaments. Who aires about 
it ? Who talks about it ? • 

The whole grown-up Press should be 
ringing with it. The churches should be 
preaching about it every Sunday—and 
at the week-night services. The public 
men of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


Wales ought to be conducting cam¬ 
paigns in its favour . ; . * 

Even only from the point of view of 
money think what it 'would mean to 
have this burden lifted from our backs !. 
Millions on millions would be saved 
from waste, and go into the ’ pockets 
of useful industry. We should, all be 
richer than we had ever been before, 
and the price of necessaries would be 
infinitely cheaper. 

W r e have consulted a very great man 
on this subject, and he says of this 
great conference: ' / 

“It is a bus which we must catch, 
or else the present generation will never 
get home; I am convinced that if we 
miss it civilisation will perish. We must 
either become a rational and peaceful 
world, all the nations working together, 
or sink back into barbarism." 

He said, too, that even if the.con¬ 
ference fails to achieve full disarmament, 
it may secure the peace of the world b}' 
binding America and Britain together 
in ah unbreakable bond. 


A NEW IMMORTAL 

One Man Loses Fame and 
Another Finds It 

FIRST ARTIST OF AMERICA 

Quite a romantic chapter has been 
added-to the history of art in America. 

It had always been thought that a 
Swede named Gustavus Hesselius, who 
reached America in 17x0 and died there 
in 1755, was the first painter of pictures 
in the New World , but it has now been 
discovered that two very good old 
paintings, which have long been at 
Boston and were thought to be the work 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller, were the work of 
Jeremiah Dummer, an American-born 
son of an Englishman who went to 
Boston in the middle of the 17th century. 
Dummer, hitherto unknown, suddenly 
leaps to fame as America’s first artist. 

The two paintings are portraits of 
Dummer and his wife, and on the back is 
the writing of his wife, sajdng that they 
were painted by Dummer in 1691. The 
details have been sought out in the 
documents of the Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, and the authenticity of 
the pictures is established. 

Kneller 

Where Dummer got his training 
cannot be known, but his work resembles 
Sir Godfrey Kneller’s, and it is assumed 
that Dummer may have come to 
England and studied under him. The 
resemblance to the great man’s work 
must be close, seeing that the pictures 
have so long passed as Kneller’s. 

Kneller himself loses something of his 
romance for Americans now it is found 
that these portraits of very early New' 
World citizens were not his ; but if 
Dummer was one of his pupils the chain 
of association becomes extremely in- 
terestin g, Jor America can say that her 
first artist studied under a man who 
painted the portraits of Sir Isaac Newton 
and Dryden, of Peter the Great and of 
Louis XIV. - And if Dummer did learn 
his..art in Kneller’s studio he took to 
America the lessons of a still greater 
genius than Kneller himself, for Kneller 
was Rembrandt’s pupil, and is believed 
to have studied also under the famous 
Dutch artist Franz Hals. : 

Making the Dead Live 

But who was Jeremiah Dummer? 
His father was a silversmith and en¬ 
graver, the sort of man from whom old- 
time artists descended. We know 
nothing of Jeremiah’s other works, how¬ 
ever, though these pictures could not 
have been the first; they are too good 
for that. 

YVould Kneller have minded if he 
could have known that he would lose a 
reputation in America ? Not a bit. 
“ Painters of history," he said, <c make 
the dead live, and do not begin to live 
themselves till they are dead. I paint 
the living, and they make me live." 
And that was all he cared. 
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Pictures of Us 

GOOD THINGS FROM A LETTER BAG 

Ambassador Who Was Proud to be of 
Our Race and to Have Escaped in Time 

THIS OLD, OLD LAND AND ITS ILLUSIONS 


GOOD TIMES COMING 


FINE LIFE OF PETER 
, HEWITT ENDS 

Maker of a Famous Electric 
Lamp 

MAN WHO TOILED FOR HIS 
FELLOWS 

By the death of iVlr. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt at the age of 6o the world has 
lost a genius and a man. 

He inherited a fortune, made in the 
great ironworks of his father and. grand¬ 
father, but'he toiled like a workman in 
the smithy, in the machine shop, and 
in the laboratory. ' , ... 

He could take his share in forging an 
anchor, he could design and build a 
machine, he .could cut a pinion for a 
watch ; he was a master of chemistry,; 
and what he did not know about, elec¬ 
tricity has probably yet to be . dis¬ 
covered. And with,all this, he was a 
practical politician with a passion for. 
reform, a lover, of art and music,, and, 
above all, a lover of Humanity. - .. 

History of the Mercury Lamp 

Much of his work is lost in the general 
body of modern invention and in the 
promotion of the common welfare, and 
lie was so busy a man that he apologised 
for the few outstanding contrivances 
by which he is known, explaining that 
he was kept so hard at work' by his 
ordinary .affairs throughout the. day 
that he had only the evenings for .ex¬ 
periment. The thing by which he is 
best known is the Cooper Hewitt, lamp. 

Hewitt realised that the best of 
ordinary electric lamps waste, ’ 90 ' per 
cent, of their current on heat and, give 
only ten per cent, to light. He worked 
unweariedly, in what should have been 
his leisure, on experiments with elec¬ 
tricity and mercury. All his efforts to 
master the resistance of mercury to a 
current of electricity were in vain until 
one night, after passing a strong current 
through the fluid, , he accidentally 
followed it with a weak one. He saw a 
series of flashes in the vacuum, and 
realised that the vapour from. the 
mercury was conducting current. ‘ 

Brilliant Light 

He had made thousands of experiments 
by this time, so he knew his. subject, 
and he grasped at once the fact that, 
when the resistance of cold mercury is 
overcome by electricity, a weak second 
discharge finds a ready passage through 
the vapour and yields a brilliant light. 
That is the history of the mercury lamp 
which gives eight times as much light 
as any other./ ' 

Hewitt applied the same principle to 
wireless telegraphy and telephony, using 
the resistance of mercury as an inter¬ 
rupter. He developed the electric weld¬ 
ing of steel; he added improvements 
and modifications to seaplanes and to 
every branch of science and industry 
that he touched. 


CAT ADOPTS A PUPPY 
Dorsetshire Smutty 

A Dorsetshire lady sends us an interesting 
story of how- her cat adopted, and reared a 
puppy, and preferred it to her own kitten. 

When the puppy was born Smutty’s 
two black kittens were ten days old. 
One of the kittens was taken away and 
the puppy was given to her. She readily 
accepted it; 

Her preference for the puppy was sbon 
noticeable. She would sit and wash 
him for a long time and take no notice 
of her kitten. 

As the puppy grew bigger I often 
took him down from the loft to show 
people, and when I did so the cat’s dis¬ 
tress was most marked. She would 
follow me down and mew and cry. 

After a time I gave the kitten away, 
and Smutty didn’t seem to miss it ; but 
she loved the puppy still more, and 
would follow him a long distance. 

The puppy is now three months old, 
and Smutty still washes him with the 
greatest care when she can catch him. 


It is-good to see. ourselves as others 
see Us, and all over England there 
will be great interest in the, pictures 
of the English.people and English life 
that we are now able to read in the 
letters of the. late Mr/ - Walter Hines 
Page} who was American Ambassador 
in London during-the war. 

Mr. Page must have met nearly 
everybody and seen nearly every¬ 
thing. He was among us in the 
greatest years of our national history, 
and his impressions sometimes make 
us thrill with pride, sometimes leap 
for joy, sometimes smile. 

W e give below a few passages at 
random from the letters that have 
appeared in "The World's Work/* 
This Island Favoured by Nature 

The two things that this island has of 
eternal value are.its gardens and its men. 
Nature sprinkles it almost every day, 
and holds its moisture down so that 
every inch of it>is for ever green; and 
somehow men thrive as the lawns do— 
most excellent .of all races ‘ for pro¬ 
genitors. You and I can never be thank¬ 
ful/enough .that our ancestors came of 
this stock ancl escaped in time to save us. 

Even those, that have stayed have cut 
a wide swath, and they wield good 
scythes yet. But I have moods when I 
pity therm—for their dependence, for 
instance, on a Navy for their very bread 
and meat. They frantically resent con¬ 
veniences. They seem to despise bath¬ 
rooms ; every gentleman must have his 
own tin tub. 

They build their great law court 
building so as to provide an entrance 
hall of imposing proportions which they 
use once a year, and to get this fine hall 
they have to make their court-rooms, 
which they must use all the time, dark 
and small and inaccessible. 

This moss that has grown all over their 
lives is of no great consequence, except 
that they think they’d die if it were 
removed. And this estate of mind gives 
us a key to thtdr character and habits. 

Whether it's the Court or the honours 
and the orders and-all the social and 
imperial spoils that keep, the illusion 
up, or whether it is the Old World in¬ 
ability to change anything, you can’t 
ever quite decide. 

Old Customs that Remain 

In Defoe’s time they put pots of 
herbs on the ; desks in the court-rooms 
of every court in London to keep the 
plague off. The pots of herbs are yet 
put on every desk in every, court-room 
in London. A century or so ago some¬ 
body tried to break into the Bank of 
England. A special detachment of 
the King’s Guard was designated to 
stand watch at night. The.bank has 
twice been moved, and is now housed in 
a building that would stand a siege ; but 
that guard in uniform goes on duty 
every night. ; 

Nothing is ever abolished, nothing 
ever changed. On the anniversary of 
King Charles’s execution his statue in 
Trafalgar Square is hung with the white 
roses of his line. 

Now, may not all the Honours; and 
garters. and thistles and O.M.’s and 
C.V.O.s and all manner of gaudy' sine : 
cures be secure only because they can-’t 
abolish anything ? 

My servants sit at table in a certain, 
order, and Mrs. Page’s maid wouldn’t 
yield her precedence to a mere house¬ 
maid for any mortal consideration, no 
more than a royal person of a certain, 
rank would yield to* one of a lower rank. 


A real democracy , seems as far off as 
Doomsday* So you argue,’ till 'you*re? 
member that it is these same people 
who killed kings and made human 
liberty possible—to a, degree—and.-till 
you sit day after day and hear them 
in the Douse of Commons mercilessly 
pounding one another. 

Then you are puzzled. Do they keep 
all these, outworn things because they 
are incapable, of changing anything, or 
do these outworn burdens keep them 
'*from becoming able to change anything? 
I dare say it works both ways. . 

We can command these people, this 
Government, this tight island, and its 
world-wide Empire; they honour US} 
they envy, us, they fear us ; they see 
the time near at hand when we shall 
command the capital and commerce- of 
the world if we unfetter our mighty 
people ; they wish to keep very close 
to us. ‘But they are suspicious of our 
Government, because, they contend, it 
has violated its faith. Is it so or is it not ? 

Life/meantime is brimful of interest, 
and in 'spite of this reflex result of the 
•English long blunder with Ireland (how 
our,sins cbme home to roost !) the Great 
Republic casts its beams across the 
whole world, and I was never so proud 
to be an. American democrat as i was ffo 
see it light this hemisphere in a thou¬ 
sand ways. . 

A Great Man and His Friends 

Wc cannot help adding this passage 
about a tree, taken from an earlier 
letter in this priceless collection. . 

When you get old enough you’ll wake 
up some day with the feeling that the 
world is much more beautiful than it 
was when you were young, that a land¬ 
scape has a clearer meaning, that the 
sky is more companionable,.that outdoor 
colour and motion are more splendidly 
audacious and beautifully rhythmical 
than you had ever thought. That’s true. 

The gentle snow-clad little pines 
out of nly window are more to me than 
the whole Taft Administration. They’ll 
soon be better than the year’s dividends. 

To be akin to a tree, in this sense, 
is as good as to b£ akin to a* man. I 
have a grove of little long-leaf. pines 
down in the old country, and I know 
they’ll have some consciousness of me 
after all men have forgotten me: I 
saved them, and they’ll sing a century 
of gratitude if I can keep them saved. 

Countries and Nature, people and 
•life, he. loved them all, this famous 
man.America sent to us. 


MANY THINGS FROM ONE 
What the Cactus Gives Us 

The huge cactus which grows in 
abundance on desert soil is being turned 
to useful account today. 

The woody part of the trunk supplies 
material for table-legs, chairs, canes, and 
veneering. The prickly spikes are made 
into toothpicks, needles, and pins for 
mending leather. The pulp in the stem 
is cut into strips, and is stewed or fried 
for human food. Cheese is made from 
the fruits, of some cactus plants, and the 
red juice is used to colour ice-creams and 
jellies. 

There are many different kinds of 
cactus, some growing to a height of 
sixty feet. Many of the different species 
bear fruit which is eaten raw or when 
dried, and one particular part of the 
plant is often eaten by natives owing to 
its peculiar power, of allaying both 
hunger and thirst, and acting as well as a 
powerful stimulant* 


ARE WE IN SIGHT OF 
BETTER DAYS ? 

A Great Optimist in the 
Business World 

LORD INVERFORTH STILL 
SMILING ' 

By a Special Correspondent 

We were the first newspaper to 
announce the great news that Britain 
had acquired many important maritime 
rights on the River Danube—the most 
important waterway in Europe. 

We may now add the news that one 
of the leading spirits in this great 
adventure is Lord Inverforth, who, as 
Minister of Munitions, did such wonder¬ 
ful work,for the nation during the war. 

Lord Inverforth is an optimist. When 
it was announced that America intended 
to set up a vast merchant marine—at 
which announcement several people in 
England thought that our sea supremacy 
was as good as dead and done for—Lord 
Inverforth told us with a smile, that 
we should hold our own. 

This prophecy has been fulfilled. The 
American venture has not made good. 

Fine Adventure of Commerce 

And now, when so many people 
think we are going to have a terrible 
winter of unemployment, with possible 
financial disaster in the New Year, 
Lord Inverforth still smiles. 

We have sought his opinion, and he 
tells us that trade is brightening, that 
we are on the eve of good times, and 
that the youth of the nation should 
throw itself into the adventure of British 
commerce with zest and confidence. 

He does not minimise the difficulties 
of the winter, but he says that when 
Ireland, Silesia, and Russia are no 
longer worrying the mind of statesman¬ 
ship there will be a world boom in 
trade, with opportunities for all. 

He says that our greatest danger 
is the suspicion which exists between 
Capital and Labour. He holds that 
there is no real quarrel between the two 
and that it is only suspicion \yhich 
keeps them apart. He wants the whole 
nation to draw together, to work like 
one side, and seize its great chance. 

Boundless Prosperity to Come 

His own work on the Danube promises 
great wealth.to this country; and some¬ 
thing greater than wealth, for he has 
a passionate ambition to build up the 
countries watered by that mighty river 
and to end the suffering in those lands. 

This far-sighted man, who started 
with nothing but character and a clear 
head, and who now has business relations 
with all the world, is absolutely con¬ 
vinced that we can enter upon a period 
of almost boundless prosperity if we 
start with a feeling of comradeship. , 

In order to see whether these views 
were shared by other men in a position 
to know world conditions we consulted 
Lord Leverhulme. He replied : “ There 
is no doubt about trade brightening.” 

We must face the winter, then, with 
courage and comradeship, all bound 
together in friendship and goodwill. 
There may be grave dangers ahead. 
All the more reason that we should stick 
together and work hard. 


CURE FOR WASP STINGS 

A Kent correspondent, who has had 
six wasps* nests, and four children active 
among them, writes strongly con¬ 
firming the use of vinegar as a destroyer 
of pain and swelling from a wasp sting. 
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MANCHESTER HAS 
SOME NEW CITIZENS 

WHO THEY ARE AND 
WHERE THEY COME FROM 

All Sorts from All Parts 

TOUCANETTE GOES OUT 
TO SEE THE WORLD 

By Our Zoo Correspondent at Manchester 

Our correspondent at Belle Vue Gardens, 
Manchester, sends us these interesting notes j 
of the new animals that have lately arrived 
in the Zoo there. ' 

South America has contributed, most 
of- the new inhabitants in number, and 
perhaps in value. Chief among them we 
must put a fine pair of pumas, formerly 
in the Zoo at Buenos Ayres ; and next 
the very rare Azara dog, which re¬ 
sembles a fox so closely. There are a | 
pair of these. The grison and opossum 
are fairly ordinary, but the Tamandua I 
ant-eater is rare.» Like many of the South 
American animals, he has a prehensile 
tail, and uses it. 

There is quite a flock of rare birds 
from that region, such as cassiques, 
marsh birds, pnd the so-called military 
starling and sulphury tyrants. 

The Anthropoid House at present is 
particularly attractive. The hoolock 
gibbon, one of the most highly de¬ 
veloped Old World forms, is shown in 
contrast with new-comers from the 
Western Hemisphere—pairs, of black 
spider monkeys and the rare woolly 
monkey, all in the best of health and full 
of activity, swinging and playing in their 
great cages all day long. The woolly 
monkeys have two cats as companions, 
and merry, indeed, they are together. 

Birds and Beasts 

A pair of razor-billed curassows, 
which show well against the red rock- 
pools and tropical plants in their new 
home, complete the list from the West. 

Australia provides a flock of fifty 
roseate cockatoos, and Asia a fine Bac- 
trian camel. 

From Africa have come two leopards, 
a sea-lion, and two pairs of magnificent 
ostriches from Tunis, for which a new 
and roomy pen has been constructed 
near the lake, where the opportunity for 
exercise enables them to set the cold and 
rain of our climate at defiance. Many 
of the beautiful Whydah finches have 
been added to the large aviary. 

Then there are the toucanettes and 
the green-billed and Toco toucan. They 
are caged in the open. One of the 
toucanettes escaped and flew far away, 
but returned, and was caught in a stable 
on the estate. He is very tame, and has 
settled down after his adventure into 
the outer world. What tales lie must be 
telling of the sights he saw ! 

TRADE MARKS 

How the Doctor Knew the 
Cobbler 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Dr. McClinton, of Westminster Hos¬ 
pital, when making a post-mortem 
examination of a man who had died in 
the hospital, noticed that the liver was 
compressed and indented, and came to 
the conclusion that the dead man must 
have been a shoemaker. His conclusion 
was right. 

It is often possible to tell a man’s 
occupation by such trade marks. The 
flat thumb of a miller is well known. A 
writer may often be recognised by the 
dent made by the-pen on the middle 
finger of his right hand. Jockeys often 
have bow-legs. A miner sometimes 
betrays his occupation by his rolling 
eyes. The skin of the left hand of 
calico printers is usually thickened. * 


TOWN CHILDREN HAVE A COUNTRY DAY 



A lesson round the sun-dial—children learning why the dial is an hour slow 



A dancing lesson on the lawn 


The London County Council has been granting an allowance toward the expense of sending 
town scholars to the country and the seaside, partly as a holiday, and partly as a scheme of 
education. Here we see some happy children from a Hackney school enjoying play-lessons 

at Farnham, in Surrey 


TREE THAT HAS 
SEEN HISTORY 

THE LOVELY YEW 

Why it is Dangerous to Man 
and Beast 

ONE OF OUR RURAL BEAUTIES 

By Our Country Correspondent 

A herd of bullocks, having broken 
into a plantation in Lincolnshire, ate 
from the branches of yew trees, with 
the result that four animals have died. 

The yew is one of our loveliest and 
most characteristic trees, which has 
grown in England for a thousand years 
and seen much of our national history 
go by. It provided our soldiers with 
bows' for their arrows in many an 
ancient battle, and still it makes up 
much of the beauty of our countryside. 

But the yew is very dangerous to man 
and beast if either of them 'should eat 
it, and it would not be surprising if 
its danger should lead in time to the 
gradual disappearance of this splendid 
feature of our hedgerows. The decision 
of a* judge', some months ago, who 
awarded compensation to the owner of 
cattle poisoned by eating a neighbour's 
yews, brings home the responsibility 
to owners of yews, which happen to be 
in hedges or near boundaries. 

Danger in the Hedge 

Such a decision makes it very risky 
for anyone to have yew trees in a 
garden or a field where the foliage can 
be reached by animals in an adjoining 
field or road, and there may be a whole¬ 
sale "cutting down of these trees in the 
near future. This will be a complete 
reversal of the ancient policy, which 
was to encourage^ the planting of yew 
trees in every possible way, as their 
wood was wanted for bows. 

Grazing animals are constantly dying 
through eating dried yew clippings 
that have been cast aside, or through 
nibbling the growing foliage, and until 
recently there was some doubt as to 
whether the animals were really poisoned 
or whether the sharp points of the 
leaves set up irritation in the stomach 
that led to death. ; 

Gilbert White’s Lost Cattle 

The latest researches show that the 
leaves and seeds actually contain a 
poison, which has been named taxacatin, 
besides other harmful substances. 

The yew is really an extremely 
dangerous plant, for, as it has no 
objectionable scent or flavour, there 
is nothing to warn the animals, which 
browse upon it readily, especially in 
winter, when they get so much dry food. 

Drivers and owners of horses should 
be particularly careful not to tie up 
their animals to a fence or railing on the 
other side of which a yew is growing. 
Three horses taken to a country fair, 
and tied up in this way by a church¬ 
yard, nibbled some yew branches and 
died almost immediately. 

Gilbert White refers to/.the matter, 
and tells us how.he had the misfortune 
to lose nine bullocks which had broken 
into a garden and browsed on a yew tree. 

Beware the Yew Berry 

Horses, asses, cattle, and deer all 
suffer, while sheep, goats, hares, and 
rabbits seem to be immune. A few 
years ago Between thirty and forty 
deer were found dead in the Duke of 
Beaufort's park at Badminton. A yew 
tree grew in the park with branches 
fairly high up, but a fall of'snow weighed 
these down and the deer nibbled the 
leaves, with fatal results. 

So poisonous are the leaves at certain 
seasons that gardeners have been seized 
with violent pains through merely 
clipping a yew and breathing the 
adjacent atmosphere. 

Not long ago a man killed himself 
by chewing yew leaves, and fatal results 
have many times followed the eating 
of yew berries by children, the seeds 
being very poisonous, though the scarlet 
covering is harmless. 
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CALCUTTA'S GREAT 
TREE 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 


IS IT NEAR ITS CLOSING 
DAYS? 


By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 


Banyan Under Which Seven 
Thousand People Can Shelter 

MAIN STEM THREATENED 

Poems’.are made'by fools like me,.' 

Only Odd can make a tree. - 

’ : 4 Joyce Kilmer 

The most, famous living landmark in 
Calcutta - is • a huge banyan tree, the 
vegetable king of the Botanical Gardens 
there. It is older than British rule in 
India, for its history can be traced back 
over 130 years. Now it is said, to be 
threatened by old age. . !. ‘ 

Everybody who has been to India, has 
heard of this tree;; millions .have read 
of it; and, it is .possible that no tree has 
sheltered-more people.. 

The Calcutta' banyan is not .different 
.from other banyans, but it happens to 
be the best city example of one of the 
wonder trees of the world. It belongs 
to the fig family, and grows bright-red 
figs, cherry-like in cize.; But* its .pecu¬ 
liarity is that from' the main branches 
new roots, are formed, which descend, 
fix themselves in the soil, and sq give 
the tree hundreds of trunks. 

Tree’s 300 Stems 

A big banyan has not merely-300 or 
more stems as big as the trunks, of. oaks, 
but it grows two or three thousand^mirior 
stems as well. Tney all combine to 
support the enormous roof into which 
the crown.of the tree develops. This one 
at Calcutta covers a space of ground 
900 feet in circumference, and it is said 
that 7000 people can rest in its shade. 
Among tourists a picnic under the Cal¬ 
cutta banyan has been an institution. 

Now comes the report that the main 
stem of this fine old tree is dying. The 
decay has been in progress for The last 
18 years, but the rate of decline has 
apparently mow Ifecome pronounced, 
and fears are entertained for the future 
of the tree. But perhaps we need not 
despair. Banyans go on increasing the 
numbers of their stems until one tree 
forms practically a wood, though by 
that tinie the original trunk may have 
completely decayed. 

Teeming City of Life 

These enormous growths are among 
the most interesting things in the botan¬ 
ical kingdom, not alone because of the 
fantastic appearance of the tree, but by 
reason of the families which'the 1 tree 
houses. A banyan is a teeming city of 
life. The tree swarms with insects it 
is the abode of multitudes of birds of 
divers species; it is a favourite dwelling 
of the great fruit-eating bats, the flying 
foxes, as they are called; and it - is a 
kingdom of the monkeys, who find un¬ 
ending food supplies;^ not only in the 
leaves but-in the fruit. 

Travellers versed in Indian lore can 
tell the religious sect to which a temple 
belongs by its situation. If the temple 
■is near a banyan tree, they know that 
Buddhists worship there, for to them 
the banyan is sacred; The death of the 
banyan • at Calcutta would: be a sore 
grief to Biiddhist worshippers. 


EVEREST COOLIES 
Wonderful Power of Endurance 

According to an Indian traveller im¬ 
mense weights can be carried by coolies of 
the Himalayas, where the Mount Everest 
climbers are now. 

This traveller says he has known 
personally plenty of instances where 
coolies, carrying merchandise to places 
where no wheeled transport is possible, 
have borne loads up to 200 pounds day 
after day oyer rough roads, through steep 
hills and valleys; and it is a common 
thing for coolies to carry a tea-chest 
weighing 130 pounds for distances of. six 
miles up a long ascent of over 3000 feet. 


AN ECONOMY INK BOTTLE 

The bottle or container is moulded 
with one or more shoulders, so 
that ‘ as the ink - gets low .the’ 
bbttle can be tilted and rest on 
xSL# its side, ,as shown in the picture, 
thus enabling the ink to be 
used right up to the last few drops. 


ARITHMETICAL COUNTERS 

A series - of devices for teaching 
elementary arithmetic 
and counting. Objects 
of various, Shapes have tj H 
a certain ‘ number of iLzsal® 
holes, and these can.be 
attached to a bar: The figures shown in 
the pictures represent four and five. 



A KETTLE THAT WILL BOIL QUICKLY 

This kettle is provided with a recess 
all round • the bottom, so 
that the heating surface is 
greatly increased and the fire 
- has close access to a con¬ 
siderably larger volume of water. 



DOLLS FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 

* Little dancing figures which can be 
attached to 
any gramo¬ 
phone, and 
while the 
record is. re¬ 
volving the 
dancing plat¬ 
form on which 
the figures 
stand is opera¬ 
ted, and the figures dance about.in a very 
amusing way. 



A NEW KIND OF TOOTHBRUSH 

A toothbrush for cleaning the back 
of the teeth, with a set of 
bristles arranged facing the 
handle. The idea can be 
adapted to any ordinary toothbrush. 


A DRINKING VESSEL FOR CHICKENS 

This is a drinking appliance for chickens 
or domestic animals, and 
consists of a trough in 
which is fitted the lower 
end of an inverted supply 
vessel, hinged at the rear 
to the trough. In front 
is an extension of the 
trough, where the crea¬ 
ture drinks, and the water from the 
supply vessel is automatically regulated. 



SCOOTER WITH AN ADJUSTABLE SEAT 

A child's velocipede, that is, a kind of 
scooter, with a seat 
the height of which can 
be adjusted by placing 
at any desired level and 
fitting studs into ap¬ 
propriate slots and at¬ 
taching a spring tie to 
a hole in a plate under the seat. The 
handles for steering are also adjustable. 

A POCKET KEY-HOLDER 

In this case a safety-pin arrangement 
with a loop holds the 
keys inside the case, 
while a chain can be 
attached to the loop on 
the other side. Com¬ 
partments can be made 
in the case for coins, 
stamps, a n d other 
articles, so that it will 
serve as a combined wallet and purse. 

AN ADJUSTABLE PARACHUTE 

A parachute enables a man to descend 
safely by reason of its resist¬ 
ance to the air. In this new 
parachute the descent. may be 
retarded or hastened by open¬ 
ing or shutting a number of 
holes, which are worked by 
ropes within the parachutist’s 
reach. When open, of course, 
sonic air passe? through, and 
the speed of descent is therefore, hastened. 





LIFE IN THE BUSH 

WHAT AUSTRALIAN 
CHILDREN SEE 

A School Letter Across the 
World to British Children 

SNAKES AND WILD DOGS 

The head teacher of the State school at 
Doodenanning, via Greenhills, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, tells us that his children would like 
our readers to know something about what 
they, see and do ; and so Winnie Carter writes’ 
to us on behalf of the school. 

*. The head teacher adds this note : “ Bush 
children have to do things for themselves 
more than children in England. Some, even 
girls of only eight or ten, ride to-school six 
or seven miles. They can harness their own. 
horses,- and all ride bare-back, often with 
only a rope halter and no bridle. I have seen 
bOys of tern driving eight horses with a five- 
furrow, plough, quite by themselves.” ■ . 

We live in the bush neAr York, in 
Western Australia. About 30 children 
come to our school, and have from three 
to seven miles to ride or drive daily... 

, The country round is covered with 
trees, mostly eucalyptus and acacia. ’ The 
acacias blossom, and the golden flowers 
give off a fragrant perfume. One acacia 
gives off a gum, which can be used for 
adhesive purposes or made into sweets. 

In some parts of the bush there is low 
scrub, and in springtime this is covered 
with flowers. The nicest around here 
are the orchids and wattles. 

The Caterpillar Procession 

• : Sometimes we see caterpillars in large 
numbers. ' One kind of . large, hairy 
caterpillar has a leader, and. the -rest 
follow, often in a line ten yards long. 
If the line is broken, or some are re¬ 
moved froin it; the leader seems to know, 
for from the break to the front they 
stop moving till the line is joined up. 

Q11 our way to school we often see 
kangaroos and wild turkeys. Some of 
the turkeys are three feet high. 

There are various species of red, 
green, blue, and yellow parrots about 
here, and they are very destructive 
among the grapes, figs, and apricots. 

We have a fine school garden. Besides 
ordinary flowers and vegetables we have 
fig trees and vines growing, and when 
the warm weather comes we shall put 
in, melons, pumpkins. Cape goose¬ 
berries, tomatoes, and sweet potatoes. 

This is a mixed farming district. The 
chief crops are wheat, oats, and barley. 

It is winter now, and the farmers have 
about finished drilling, and a lot of crop 
is well grown. Harvest begins in 
December. Merino sheep are largely, 
kept for their valuable soft wool. 

Up in the North-West they start 
shearing about this time, but down here 
the sheep are not shorn till about' 
September. 

Every summer we see a few snakes, 
sometimes as long as six feet, but very 
rarely does anyone get bitten. . There are 
many kinds of lizards of different sizes. 
We have a few wild dogs, or dingoes, 
which cause havoc among the sheep. 

MISSING BOATS 
The Dwellers on Our Canals 

Canal boats in which people live must 
all be registered on the books of local 
authorities, and 83 authorities have on 
their books the names of 8350 boats sup¬ 
posed to be used as dwellings. 

The inspector under the Canal Boats 
Act, in his annual report for 1920, explains 
that there is a great mystery as to the 
whereabouts of many of these boats. 
Many of them*were commandeered for 
use in the war, and a very great number 
of them are missing. It is impossible, 
says the inspector, to tell with ; any 
degree of accuracy how many of .these 
boats arc still in existence. . 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

CHARLES LAMB’S FRIEND 

Tired Emperor who Left His 
Throne for a Monastery 

BUSBY AND THE BIRCH 

Sep. 18. William Hazlitt died in London . . ^ 1833 

19. Lord Brougham born at Edinburgh . . . 1778 

20. Treaty o£ Ryswick signed 1697 

21. Emperor Charles V died at Yuste . . . 1558 

22. Dr. Busby, schoolmaster, born at Lutton 1606 

23. Wellington’s first; great victory at Aseaye 1803 

24. Dean Milman died at Ascot ....... 1868 

William Hazlitt 

Hazlitt, one of the finest 
. writers of English prose, was born 
at Maidstone but was of Ulster descent. 
His father, the Unitarian minister at 
Wem, Shropshire, educated him there. 
First Hazlitt wished to be a minister, 
and then ah artist, but, inspired by the 
talk of Coleridge, he became a writer. 

After writing heavily on philosophy, 
he found his true vocation in London 
as a lecturer on books and a critic of art 
and acting ; and he varied this by 
writing charming personal essays' in 
the country. His reputation as a 
master of style in prose Jias grown 
steadily to the present time. 

Hazlitt knew the best‘writers of his 
day—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and par¬ 
ticularly Charles Lamb—but he himself 
was difficult to know. * He admitted 
that he took offence at all his friends 
quite unnecessarily. For a time he was 
estranged even from Charles Lamb, the 
most faithful of friends. Ip fact, though 
Hazlitt was a man of many-sided 
cleverness, he was tortured by foolish 
fancies about what other people thought 
of him ; yet he died saying, “ Well, I 
have had a happy life.” 

Charles V of Germany 

Quarles V, Emperor of Germany at 
the time when Henry VIII was 
King of England, was the. ruler of greater 
possessions than any European sovereign 
of the sixteenth century; and at last, 
tired out, gave them up and retired to a 
monastery in Spain to die. 

Much of his life was spent in war. His 
great rival was Francis I of France, whom 
he captured at the Battle of Pavia, 
and then released, to find him still his 
enemy. In Germany the Reformation, 
under Luther, led to almost incessant 
wars, with Charles opposing the Pro¬ 
testants. Also, the Turks pushed their 
invasion in the South-East, and had to 
be thrust back; and Tunis, in *North 
Africa, had to be faken in order to rout 
out the Barbary pirates, who preyed on 
commerce in the Mediterranean. 

. Charles gave away Austria and 
Wurtemburg to his brother Ferdinand, * 
and finally surrendered his crown to his 
son, Philip II, who married the English 
Queen Mary; but the German Diet 
chose Ferdinand' as emperor, and not 
Philip as Charles hoped they would. 

Charles was very religious as he under¬ 
stood religion, and hoped to make a great 
united empire at peace under Rome, 
but saw hi. schemes crumbling into 
failure before he died in his retirement. 

Dr. Busby 

Richard Busby, headmaster of the 
famous Westminster School, is most 
frequently remembered for liis. stern use 
of the birch. But he was more than a 
terror to evil-doers : he was a sound 
scholar, and remarkably successful in 
training boys who became notable men. 

At one time there were sixteen bishops 
alive who had been his pupils. Many 
of his clever boys spoke of him with 
reverence and affection after they had 
left school, and underneath his harsh 
discipline there was a strong desire to be 
helpful, and a sincere piety. 

His most famous pupils were John 
Dryden, the poet, who admired him; and 
John Locke, the philosopher, who 
detested his methods. / 
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THE LUNCHEON BASKETS 

Has the War Office Found 
Them ? 

A postcard from Rheims asks if any¬ 
thing has yet been heard of the missing 
luncheon baskets for which the War 
Office was so anxiously searching, as 
explained in the C.N. some weeks ago. 

” Out here,” a reader writes, " there 
are man} 7 relics of the war—broken-up 
houses and towns, old helmets, broken 
water-bottles, and bones—but so far we 
have not seen the luncheon baskets.” 

We are afraid they have not been 
found. We are even willing to admit 
that the officer to whom the War Office 
sent its pathetic inquiry is now holiday¬ 
ing in Devon, lunching out of other 
baskets, and caring not a threepenny 
stamp whether the War Office succeeds 
in its quest or not. 

Personally, yve are delighted that our 
militarists should go out hunting for 
lost baskets. If they did nothing worse 
than that we should pay our taxes and 
keep smiling. 

INSECT WORKERS FOR 
MAN 

Farmers Engage Beetles 

** Set a thief to catch a thief ” goes 
the okl saying, and " Set a beetle to 
catch a beetle ” echo the Eastern farmers 
of the United States. 

For some time past various gardens 
in the Eastern States have been troubled 
by a small leaf-eating beetle that has 
done great damage tQ crops, and now a 
particularly ferocious beetle has been 
imported from Japan, which it is hoped 
will attack and get rid of the pest. 

So far only 5000 of the attacking army 
have been employed in certain districts, 
but if their work proves to be as deadly 
as is expected larger consignments will 
be made use of. 

This is another case of man using 
an insect to help in his work, as the city 
of Glasgow is now doing. 


A HORSE REMEMBERS 
Major’s Story of a Dark Night 

A major who has been interested in the C.N. 
animal stories sends us this pleasant recol¬ 
lection of the war. 

During my service with the British 
Army I was riding home along one of the 
glorious avenues so common in France 
when my horse, which had been trotting 
away at a brisk pace, stopped suddenly. 

After standing a few seconds he began 
feeling his way along a dark and narrow 
path leading from the main road, and, 
always anxious to allow a horse as much 
of his own way as possible, I gave him 
a loose rein. 

The horse then found his way to a 
pond in the corner of a field. It had 
quite slipped my mind, but the horse 
remembered that I had once watered 
him there many weeks before. 

I allowed him to drink and find his own 
way back to the road, where, without 
any urging, he broke into a brisk trot 
once more, and took me home. 


ENGINEER’S' SURPRISE 
Boring Power of Ants 

An extraordinary instance of the 
boring powers of white ants corned from 
New South Wales. 

An engineer who was repairing a 
buried lead-covered telephone cable 
found that the ants had eaten their way 
inside. They had first bored through 
an outer covering of timber, which had 
been purposely steeped in arsenic, then 
through a layer of soft paraffin, and finally 
through the lead covering itself. 

In spite of their difficult journey and 
their meals of arsenic and paraffin, the 
ants were full of life when they were 
discovered. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Assaye . v..Ahs-si 

Brougham.Broom 

Curassow ..... Ku-ras-so 
Saskatchewan . . Sas-katch-e-wan 

Yuste ........ Yous-ta 


HOW A TEACHER GETS 
ABOUT 

Walking on His Hands 

Dr. Frank L. Brown, the secretary of the 
World's Sunday-School Association, sends us 
from Japan a note of an extraordinary case of 
enthusiasm in Sunday-school work. 

Mr. Iwakiri, a cripple from his birth, 
has no use in his legs and feet, but, as 
a .travelling Sunday-school teacher, he 
walks to his engagements*on his hands. 

He has had a year of special training 
for his Sunday work in a Methodist 
college, and he now conducts Sunday- 
schools at four places. 

An American school is providing him 
with a vehicle which he can propel with 
his hands. Mr. Iwakiri had a great 
reception at the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention at Tokio not long 
ago, being carried to the platform on the 
back of a friendly helper. 

The Sunday-school movement has 
attained great importance in Japan, and 
will do so wherever such a spirit prevails 
as that which fires the heart of this 
crippled teacher. 


THE HUT NUISANCE 

When Will the War End in the 
Parks ? 

We gladly quote this paragraph from 
a grown-up paper. London parks 
belong to the people, and especially to 
the children, but a great host of war-time 
officials is monopolising huge areas of 
the finest parks of the metropolis. 
A writer in a grown-up paper has been 
looking round, and he says : 

Just then the dignified park-keeper came 
along. What prospect was there, 1 asked 
him, of these huts being removed before the 
spring ? His answer was that of one who 
had studied the matter closely and to some, 
purpose. “There’s nothing will ever clear 
that lot out,” he said, “ but rat-poison.” 

We should like to think that these 
Government huts could be removed in 
some other way, but, by whatever way 
it is, we hope they will be removed, and 
speedily. It is time the war was over. 


LONG MEMORIES 
More Links With the Past 
MAN WHO BURIED THE STUARTS 

A C.N. friend in Morayshire sends 
another link with the past. 

When the late Rev. Robert Cowan, of 
Elgin, was a boy his mother had a 
servant who remembered seeing Bonnie 
Prince Charlie riding through Perth on 
his way to Culloden. “ He was the 
brawest lad I ever saw,” she used to sav, 
“ with a beautiful straight ,nose and 
yellow hair like gold.” 

We do not think Prince Charlie either 
brave or bonnie, but the memory is 
interesting. 

Another link with tragic Culloden 
comes from the same correspondent. 
Mr. Brodie Innes tells that when he was 
a boy his old grand-uncle, Sir John 
Stuart of Loch Carron, took him to 
Culloden Moor to show him where his 
kinsmen of Appin were buried. No 
stone marks the spot. 

Then how did Sir John know ? 
“ The man who buried the Stuarts 
after the battle told me,”, said the old 
man. “ I always think the heather has a 
ruddier hue just here, and so it should, 
for blood watered the sod that day.” 

JOHN DRINKWATER 
And the Poems He Likes 

Everybody knows John Drinkwater, 
who wrote the greatest play in London, 
Abraham Lincoln, and everybody who 
loves poetry will like to know the poems 
he likes. 

He has collected some of them to¬ 
gether in a dainty book which he has 
called ” The Way of Poetry,” published 
at 7s. 6d. by Collins’s. Mr. Drinkwater’s 
selection of poems is as rare and beau¬ 
tiful as we should expect from so rare 
and beautiful a poet, and we find many 
old friends between his covers. 

In a charming essay Mr. Drinkwater 
tells us what he himself thinks about 
poets and poetry, and altogether this 
little volume will make an excellent 
new friend in any library. 
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The Great Quest 

r T here is a little ship lying 
A off London Bridge which is 
worth a whole clubful of cynics, 
a whole cityful of pessimists, and 
all the disbelievers in the world. 

It is the Quest, which is taking 
Shacldeton and 15 men and two 
Boy Scouts out into an unknown 
world. There has never been 
anything like it; a shining page it 
is in the history of our time. There 
are poor fools who tell us we must 
have wars to keep men fit, to keep 
alive the spirit of adventure in 
mankind. When you meet them 
tell them the story of the Quest. 

Think of the great adventure 
of this little ship ! It is just eight 
yards wide and as long as a tennis 
lawn ; it weighs only 200 tons ; 
and it is going where no other 
ship has been for ninety years 
and more. It .has in its hold 160 
tons of coal to take it 9000 miles, 
but it is trusting to the wind to 
take it 21,000 miles more. 

There never has been a ship 
like this, the pride of Shackleton. 
It will voyage thirty thousand 
miles, out in the open sea, in and 
out of icy coasts, and nobody 
knows how long it may be held a 
prisoner in the grip of ice. It will 
go to places not marked on maps ; 
it will see things no living man 
has seen ; it may bring new 
knowledge from the silent spaces 
of the bottom of the world that 
will stagger our laboratories. 

It will take into this boundless 
silence round the Southern Pole 
the very heart of the wonder of 
the modern world. In its lonely 
solitudes it will stand through the 
long dark nights picking up 
wireless messages from space, and 
sending its wireless messages back. 
It will send an instrument six 
miles deep into the sea and 
another up four miles high into 
the clouds, and bring home a 
record of these heights and 
depths. It has hundreds of 
scientific kites and balloons ; it 
has kinemas and cameras ; it has 
telescopes and microscopes ; it 
has cylinders of gas ; it has a sea¬ 
plane ; it has a host of scientific 
instruments. But it has no 
alcohol to drink. 

It is going to look for a lost 
island that no living man has j 
seen ; and for.another lost island 
that may make a wireless link 
between two continents. It is 
going to study geology and mag¬ 
netism, animal life and bird life ; 
it may find new gulfs and new 
small seas ; it may find volcanoes 
raging in this world of ice. 

When Mr. Feeble-Minded tells 
you we must have war to keep 
alive a spirit of adventure, tell 
him of this little boat and knock 
him intellectually down. It stands 
for that dauntless spirit that has 
kept our race alive a thousand 
years, and will send it singing 
through a thousand years to 
come. A. M, 


A Word from Kipling 
T^/hat are the great influences that 
weigh in the world ? We may 
ask a hundred men and get a hundred 
answers, but we like the thought that 
conies to .us as we read the letters of 
Mr. Page, to which we refer in another 
column. 

Mr. Page, as American Ambassador 
in London, was writing home to 
President Wilson about a prosposal 
that America should break a treaty it 
had entered into, and he asked the 
President “ to help the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment ” by saying a friendly word. 
Then he'went on to say this : 

It was as friendly a man as Kipling who 
said to me the night I spent with him: 
“ You know your great Government, which 
does many great things greatly, does not 
lie awake, o’ nights to keep its promises.” 

The thought that comes to us is 
that the Ambassador might have sent 
to Washington a thousand pages of 
official documents and not have con¬ 
veyed to his Government so much 
meaning as in the little word that 
Kipling said as they sat under the 
silent stars. 

Old Yew 

Those who love the countryside 
love most - of all those ancient 
watchmen who still stand there, the 
silent sentinels of our English life for 
a thousand years. 

The great yew frees casting their 
shadows over the churchyard have 
tongues to speak for those who hear, 
and it is. good that we .should pause 
in their cooling shade. ■ 

He keeps the secret whispered 
beneath his branches by the men who 
were counting the .acres for the 
Conqueror. He saw the, knight come 
back from the Holy Land. He saw the 
villein .working' the land for his lord. 
He saw the feudal lord brought 
to rest in the little church tower. He 
heard the tramp of men, and gave 
the : men their bows who fought at 
Agincourt. He saw the labourer rise 
and mutiny; he knew that Charles 
the First was dead. He nodded his head 
for a hundred years to the coach that 
passed that way. 

And now, it seems, he is dangerous 
to eat and is in peril. Well, it will be 
worth our while to save him if we love 
our ancient glories. Man does not live 
by bread alone, and Old Yew was never 
meant to be eaten, in any case. He 
feeds our souls and stirs our minds and 
beautifies our countryside; and shall 
we not protect him now from the 
hands of carelessness and ignorance ? 
®> 

Jolly Boys 

By Peter Puck 

I doubt if their childhood those folks 
did enjoy 

Who for ever are grumbling, “ When 1 
was a boy . . 

For the happiest people I meet on life’s 
hill, 

Though their heads may be hairless, 
are jolly boys still. 


How Not to Make Money 

Jt seems that the Post Office is 
thinking about advertising on 
pillar-boxes. 

We believe in publicity, and we like 
to see advertisements in their proper 
places; but is this great country to 
spoil these dignified red boxes in our 
streets and paint them over with 
glaring appeals to buy a carpet, or a 
piece of soap,' or, say, the Children's 
Newspaper ? * 

We ought to be too proud to do it; we 
ought to keep our streets decent and 
dignified. If the Government wants a 
little more money for the War Office 
to waste an advertisement on the 
dome of St. Paul's would be worth 
more than ten thousand pillar-boxes. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

*"jpiiERE are' still people who want to 
■ try the Kaiser, it seems. Germany 
tried him once, and the result was 
highly unsatisfactory. 

0 

A professor lays it down that the 
atmosphere is 400 miles high. The 
glass is going up to see. *'• . ' 

0 . 

“ Jt does not follow,” .says somebocty, 
“ that a man is guilty because lie 
runs away.”-. De¬ 
pends on what he is 
running away with. 
0 . -• . - 

Lady Poynter says 
she does no t 
want pin money. 
Paper money: is 
quite bad enough.- 
- - . 3 ' 

JJythe has a house 
without chim¬ 
neys. The tenant 
is determined not *to 
have the 'flue. 

0 . . 

A N employer re¬ 
grets that the 
average maid does 
not put her heart 
into her work. But surely if she did. she 
would be heartless. 

0 - 

A contemporary asks, “ What is China's 
destiny ? ” In our kitchen it is 
generally to be broken. 

□ 

Jfu. Edward Clodd insists that people 
believe what they want to believe. 
Then why don't they all believe in 
themselves ? 

0 

There is talk of a meat combine. 

But surely the butcher's business 
has ahvays been a joint affair ? 

’© 

The Mock Daniel 

STATUE of the Kaiser as Daniel is 
being taken down. We are glad. 
We are jealous of the fame of the great 
figures of the greatest book that was 
ever written ; and the Hohenzollerns 
do not fit well into it. We never could 
imagine this man facing lions. He was 
much braver, as far as we remember, in 
giving, orders for women and children 
to be thrown to the sharks. 


This Quagmire of 
Wretchedness 

What Greed Has Made of the World 

It there are still people who want to know 
what war means, the Prime Minister said to 
Parliament the other day, they should have 
been with him at the last meeting of the 
Supreme Council. We send these grave words 
of Mr. Lloyd George around the world. 

My colleagues and I went from a 
country with a debt of £8,000,000,000, 
with a heavy burden of . pensions, 
from a country with millions of unem¬ 
ployed ; we went to a country whose 
richest provinces are still devastated, 
who is unable to make her budget meet 
in spite of all the thrift and industry 
of her population, because of the obliga¬ 
tions she^had assumed in the war. 

I met representatives from Italy, 
j who were in the same case; we had 
to discuss what was to be done with 
distress in Austria,- .and we were 
confronted with the problem of 35 
millions of people dying from starva¬ 
tion in Russia, with the gaunt spectre 
of pestilence in that land and the 
.danger that it would sweep over a 
continent too exhausted to resist it. 

Disarmament conferences in Wash¬ 
ington do not come an hour too soon, 
and even they will not suffice unless 
there is a constant vigilance of con¬ 
federated nations throughout the 
world to ensure that ambition and 
greed shall never again plunge the world 
into this quagmire of wretchedness. 

On That Great Day 

J-Jow far back 1914 seems now, and 
yet we hope that nothing will 
blot out of our memory that Fourth 
of August when the war began for us. 

We give elsewhere some letters from 
the American Ambassador in London 
at that time ; here we give a note on a 
letter he wrote to Washington on the 
very eve of the war, when the world he 
loved was breaking up before the eyes 
of this Ambassador, and Mother Eng¬ 
land, with her thousand years of glory, 
was trembling in the balances. 

In it he describes Sir Edward Grey 
telling him, with tears in his eyes, of his 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent the war. 
He speaks of King George declaiming for an 
hour on German iniquities and despairingly 
asking : “ My God 1 Mr. Page, what else 
can we do?” He tells of the Austrian 
Ambassador to Great Britain wringing his 
hands and behaving like a madman, and 
of the German Ambassador so unnerved that 
he comes into his drawing-room clad in 
his pyjamas to receive callers. Mr. Page's 
description of England under the stress of 
war—the fortitude of Englishmen, the 
sublime courage and self-sacrifice of Eng¬ 
lishwomen—will be for ever cherished by 
the British public. “ I thank God,” he 
says, “ that I am of their race and blood.” * 

How are the mighty fallen since 
those days! And yet it is a thrilling 
thing to think how high we stood as we 
went into the war^ It will help us to 
feel worthy of all those who died for 
that great spirit stirring in us then. 

© 

We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths.; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart- 
throb s. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. Philip James Bailey 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Who drinks the 
Port of London 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


6000 MILES 
WITHOUT FOOD 

STORY OF 14 PENGUINS 
Nothing to Eat on the Way 
from Africa to London 
OSTRICH NEVER SEEN DRINKING 
FOR A YEAR 

Our London Zoo is full of wonders, 
but visitors will view with special 
interest 14 black-footed penguins from 
the Cape of Good Hope which have 
lately arrived, for these birds have done 
what no man could do ; they have made 
the voyage of 6000 miles without ' a 
particle of food. 

There may be. other sea birds capable 
of prolonged fasts, but as their lives are 
lived mostly out at sea we ' do not 
know much about them. As to the 
fasting powers of penguins, however, we 
do know. They can abstain from food 
for weeks, as seals can. 

Seals when they go to their breeding- 
grounds, and penguins when they reach 
their nesting-places, are compelled every 
year to endure long spells without food, 
in order to rear their young. Use has 
become second nature with them. 

Penguins During the War 

The curious thing is that, while a 
penguin can endure starvation for a 
time without harm, it dies almost at 
once if improperly fed. During the 
war, when German submarines sank 
many of our trawlers and so made fisli 
scarce at times with us, there were 
occasional fish famines at the Zoo, 
and herrings, slightly salted, . were 
given to the fish-eaters. All but the 
penguins flourished on them, but the 
penguins died after a single meal! 

An other point of interest lately noted 
at the Zoo is the capacity of the ostrich 
to resist thirst. One of the birds there 
has not drunk for over a year. It 
might be inferred from this that the 
ostrich does hot require moisture, but 
that is not so ; the bird has a regular 
supply of green food, and in this it finds 
all the moisture it needs. 

Reserves of Oil 

We sometimes read of partridges in 
our fields that never drink, but they 
do drink, from dew and rain collected in 
a thousand-and-one receptacles pro¬ 
vided in field and hedgerow. Rabbits, 
far from stream or pond, obtain drink in 
the same way, while the green food they 
eat is heavily charged with water. 

Of course, they do not in this way 
drink as freely as dogs and cats do, 
but they get their essential amount of 
liquid, just as giraffes, which for months 
in the year never see water, obtain 
moisture from the vegetation of trees 
on which they live. 

The ability of penguins and seals to 
fast so long arises, no doubt, from the 
fact that, being fish-eaters, they store 
- enormous reserves of oil in their bodies, 
and, when unable to obtain food, live 
upon that, like a sheep imprisoned in a 
Scottish snowdrift. 


C.N. IN NYASALAND 
Where Children Need Not 
Learn to Spell 

The boys and girls of Livingstonia, 
in Nyasaland, are grateful to all those 
C.N. readers who have sent out copies 
of the paper for them, and the head¬ 
master desires to acknowledge them all. 

It is quite impossible for him to reply 
to the overwhelming number of letters 
he has received through the paragraph 
we published not long ago. Will readers 
who continue to send the paper please 
address it, not by any name, but to the 
Headmaster, Livingstonia, Nyasaland ? 

" Under the skin,” the headmaster 
writes, “ these boys and girls are very 
like British boys and girls, and their 
education is very much on the same 
lines as that of many of your readers. 
One great advantage they have —they 
need not learn to spell , because * every 
word in their language is written just as 
it is pronounced." Picture on page 12 


A hawk in flight has been killed, by 
a golf ball at Kettering Golf Links. 

The Emperor of Japan has taken 
his first motor ride through the streets 
of the capital. 

Collapse of Historic Buildings 

A block of buildings in France lias 
lately collapsed in which Joan of Arc 
lived and Henry II of England died. 

A Splendid Thing to Do 

The Rockefeller Foundation has set 
aside £833,000 for four institutions in 
Canada to insure the proper distribution 
of 300 doctors. 

Ring Lost and Found 

An Oldbury man who lost a gold ring* 
on his allotment last spring has just 
found it. It was discovered round the 
bottom of the foliage of a carrot, which 
evidently had grown right through it. 


S ir James Cantlie says that people 
have no business to feel old, and 
that a man can continue outdoor games 
as long as he lives. 

That is, perhaps, quite true ; but it is 
possible to make too much of games 
and to shorten- life by persisting in 
violent exercise in advanced years. 

In the first place,it must be remembered 
that longevity is a very variable inherit¬ 
ance, and that one man may be older at 
fifty than another man at seventy. 

In the second place, it must be recog¬ 
nised that exercise is much more import¬ 
ant for the young than for the old, as 
exercise in the young is a means of de¬ 
veloping their bones and muscles and 
nervous systems, and even some intel¬ 
lectual and moral qualities. 

Every young animal is fond of move¬ 
ment, and plays and frolics. Compare a 
foal and a grown-up horse, cr a kitten 


It is said that six‘million families in 
the United States own their own homes. 

An aerodrome costing over £30,000 
has been sold by the Government for 
a hundred guineas. 

Giving Up the Telephone 

Nearly 30,000 people have been 
compelled to give up the telephone by 
the new high charges of the Post Office. 

Office Boy’s Great Prize 

An architectural scholarship worth 
£3000 has been won from the Societe 
des Beaux Arts, in^Paris, by an en¬ 
graver’s son who started as an office boy. 

Artificial Silk 

Four new factories for making arti¬ 
ficial silk have been started in Prague, 
and their total output for the next two 
years has been bought by France, which 
produces so much real silk. 


and a cat. A young animal's energy 
goes naturally in the direction of muscu¬ 
lar movements ; and a young animal is 
quicker in all its actions. 

An older man is meant to lead a 
muscular life suitable to his years. His 
muscles are developed, his frame is 
made ; he is a finished organism, and it 
is often better that he should not use up 
too much of his nerve strength in games. 

He should use his muscles sufficiently 
to keep them supple and maintain their 
nutrition, and, if he enjoys games, let 
him by all means play them; but the 
youth that matters most to most men is 
the youth of their brains, and they will 
retain this youth longer by strict moder¬ 
ation in physical exercises. 

Sir James Cantlie considers swimming 
a particularly dangerous sport in that it 
enlarges the heart. . It would be inter¬ 
esting to have the evidence for this. 


EXCELSIOR 

ON TOWARD MOUNT 
EVEREST 

Expedition to the Unconquered 
Peak of the Earth 

WHAT THE TRAVELLERS SEE 

, On£ of the great adventures of the age 
proceeds. The expedition which Colonel 
Howard . Bury is leading toward the 
unconquered crest of Mount Everest is 
toiling onward and upward. When we 
last heard of his force they had their 
formidable goal before them, their camp 
being over 23,000 feet up in the air, amid 
mist, rain, and snow, with rivers rushing 
down in cascades from glaciers miles long. 

They have travelled far in the spring 
and summer months since we left them, 
but they may have to wait until 1922 for 
the final effort, and even then they may 
fail amid the frightful perils of a scene 
in which ice and snow and 10,000 feet 
piecipices as sheer as walls obstruct or 
defy all human effort. 

Breathing at a Height 

The mere human difficulty of breath¬ 
ing at this height is in itself an almost 
intolerable handicap. Air is rarefied at 
such altitudes; there is not oxygen 
enough to purify the blood as the heart 
throbs and the lungs pant under the 
exertion of climbing ice-covered rocks, 
to say nothing of the burden of carrying 
material. But, if it all should fail, the 
failure will be picturesque and splendid, 
for much has already been done. 

The mo un taino us co u n tr y lead in g ( to 
Everest is so appalling that civilisation 
knows almost nothing of it. We ha\ f e 
guess-work maps, but this expedition 
has had to survey 25,000 square miles as 
it has marched along, and has had to 
cancel every chart in existence. 

In reading the despatches Colonel 
Bury has sent home one feels as if a new 
Marco Polo were re-telling his adven¬ 
tures, with this difference—that, instead 
of mankind having to wait centuries to 
read them, they come to us as fast as 
foot messengers or donkeys, mules or 
yaks can get them to a telegraph line. 

Perilous Adventures 

There have been stirring times with 
the expedition. At 15,000 feet they 
travelled along level roads which led 
them again and again into sandy 
deserts, where wonderful trumpet¬ 
shaped flowers, with leaves hidden in the 
soil, bloomed in glory ; where a mys¬ 
terious city, once stretching a mile in all 
directions, has become the abode of 
desolation because the water failed. 

There were deep rivers to cross ; there 
was a horrible valley of wet, quivering 
quicksands, where passage was possible 
only because a sandstorm was raging, 
covering the treacherous way with new, 
dry sand, and so affording a temporary 
foothold. There were stampedes among 
cattle; there was rinderpest disease, 
which struck down all transport but the 
indomitable donkeys. There were strange 
meetings with people who had never 
before seen Europeans; there were 
priests who were excited by gifts of 
electric torches, though afraid of them. 

Tame Animals of the Wild 

And then came the spot on the side of 
Everest where we leave our party,, a 
scene of terrible grandeur and peril. 
There, in the cold, still valleys of Mount 
Everest, are little companies of monks in 
their monasteries, of nuns in their con¬ 
vents, worshipping Buddha in the silence 
and mystery of their mountain world. 

Every free creature in those valleys is 
tame. Wild animals and wild birds flock 
down from their sanctuaries and feed 
from the hands of these cloistered men 
and women, hermits knowing little more 
of the news of the outer world than do 
the beasts and birds they feed. It is 
there, in that strange realm at the back 
of civilisation, that Colonel Bury was 
surveying the last and worst stages of 
his daring enterprise when he sent home 
the latest report of his journey. 


THE WEALTH OF THE HEDGEROWS 



All over the country the blackherry-gatherers are now at work, and scenes like this are 
quite common by the roadsides and in the fields and lanes. Owing to the long spell ol 
sunshine, the blackberries ripenel much earlier than usual this year. They were gathered 

in London as early as July 


How Long Can We Play games? 
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WAR MEN TRYING TO 
CAPTURE SCIENCE 

FAMOUS MAN’S STRONG 
PROTEST 


Shall Chemistry be Harnessed 
Against Humanity? 

WARNING JO THE NATION 

We take this warning to the nation from 
the presidential address of Sir Edward Thorpe, 
the famous chemist, at the meetings of the 
British Association in Edinburgh. 

It is well that all good people should realise 
how the War Men are seeking to degrade 
Science by harnessing it to war for the des¬ 
truction of civilisation. 

The crisis through which we have 
recently passed has had a profound effect 
upon the world. The spectacle of the 
most cultured peoples on this earth, 
armed with every offensive appliance, 
in the throes of a death struggle must 
have made the angels weep. 

That dreadful harvest of Death is past, 
but the aftermath remains. Some of it 
is evil, and the evil will persist for, it 
may be, generations. There is, however, 
an element of good in it, and the good, we 
trust, will increase with increase of years. 


A Terrible Day 

The chief protagonists had been in the 
forefront of scientific progress for cen¬ 
turies. The* military class in every 
country is probably the most conserva¬ 
tive of all the professions and the slowest 
to depart from tradition. But when 
nations are at grips, and they realise 
that their very existence is threatened, 
every agency that may tend to cripple 
the adversary is apt to be resorted to. 

We witnessed this fact in the course of 
the War. Nothing shocked the con¬ 
science of the civilised world more than 
Germany’s cynical disregard of the 
undertaking into which she had entered 
with other nations in regard to the use 
of gas in warfare. April 25, 1915, which 
saw the* clouds of the asphyxiating 
chlorine slowly wafted from the German 
trenches toward the lines of the Allies, 
witnessed one of the most bestial episodes 
in the history of the Great War. 

A World Aghast 

The world stood aghast at such a 
spectacle of barbarism. Poisoned wea¬ 
pons are employed by savages, and 
noxious gas had been used in Eastern 
warfare in early times, but its use was 
hitherto unknown among European 
nations. For three years we had the 
sorry spectacle of the leading nations 
flinging the most deadly products at one 
another. . 

Warfare, it would seem, has now 
definitely entered upon a new phase. 
Civilisation protests against a step so 
retrograde. Surely comity among na¬ 
tions should be adequate to arrest it. 
If the League of Nations is vested with 
any real power it should be possible 
for it to devise the means and to ensure 
their successful application. The failure 
of the Hague Convention is no sufficient 
reason for despair. The moral sense of 
the world is not so dulled but that, if 
roused, it can make its influence prevail. 

Degradation of Science 


Steps should be taken without delay to 
make that influence supreme, and all the 
more so that there are agencies at work 
which would seek to perpetuate such 
methods as a recognised part of war. 

An educated public opinion will refuse 
to give credit to any body of scientific 
men who employ their talents in devising 
means to develop and perpetuate a mode 
of w r arfare which is abhorrent to the 
higher instincts of humanity. 


The British Association, I trust, will 
set its face against the continued 
degradation of science in thus augment¬ 
ing the horrors of war. It could have no 
loftier task than to use its great influ¬ 
ence in arresting a course which is the 
very negation of civilisation. 


C.N. MADE A MISSIONARY 


This very charming letter comes from a 
missionary serving until lately in Nicaragua. 

It contains a suggestion that might well be 
taken up by Missionary Societies—that is, to 
use the C. N. as a help in their work of interest¬ 
ing and teaching native children who are 
learning English. 

ot more than eighteen months agq I 
was teaching in a Moravian Mission 
School in the North of Nicaragua. One 
of our Indian boys had read through his 
Reader t so I gave him a copy of the C.N., 
which had been sent.to me from England. 

The little fellow read with the greatest 
delight a thrilling story of adventure. 
When I came round his bright little 
eyes shone with delight as he said : 

" Paclre, I can understand it all 
except three words at the end.” 

” What are they ? ” I inquired; and he 
showed me the familiar To be continued. 

To the eager questioner I suppose I 
seemed to be silent for quite a time' for 
he went on again, “ Padre, don’t you 
even know ? ” 

It was incredible that there could be 
anything in the wide world the padre 
did not know". Though I knew well 
enough, it was not quite easy to explain. 

THE C.N. AS 

THhe mention of a wish of a Manchester 
reader to know what other readers 
do with the C.N. after reading it has 
brought us a batch of letters showing 
that large numbers of our readers value 
its influence so highly that they give it a 
kind of second life by sending it to 
friends abroad, particularly in the 
British dominions overseas. 

. We thank our readers for the courtesy 
of their replies, and apologise for only 
being able to publish a few extracts, 
representing typical cases of keeping in 
touch with friends far away through 
a common interest in the C.N. 

From Leeds : In this house the C.N. 
is read by all the members of the family, 
including Granny, who, at 88, thinks it 
tlie most interesting paper that comes. 
Then it is' sent to a young friend at 
Aliwal North, South Africa. 

From Manchester: We send it to a 
cousin on the edge of the Bush in Western 
Australia, who says its arrival is the 
event of the week. Parents find. it a 
great help in their children’s education. 

From Birmingham: I take two 
C.N.s, one going to my sister in Saskat¬ 
chewan, the other to my brother in the 
same province but 300 miles away. 

Passing It On 

From Small Heath : I send ours out. 
to my brother,, a missionary in the 
province of Kansu, China, and it gives 
pleasure to many in that distant and 
dangerous land. He says it is one of 
the finest mediums for educating, not 
only children, but grown-ups too. 

From Worcestershire : Mine is sent 
to a friend in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
She sends it to a daughter seven miles 
away, where their grandmother reads 
it to the children on the farm. 

From Sussex : I send both the C.N. 
and My Magazine to a lonely part of 
Western Australia. 

From Dublin : My copy goes to a cor¬ 
responding friend in Tokio, Japan. 

From Willesden : I send my copy to 
Vryburg, Bechuanaland, South Africa. 

From Bootle : When ours has passed 
through all our hands, and has been 
thoroughly read, it is sent to my sisters 
in New Zealand. 

From Stockport: First it is sent out 
to Berlin, and then to New Zealand. 

From London : I take two copies. 
One is read by a family of four grown-ups, 
then passed on to our maid’s young 
sisters, who send it to an old lady in the 
country, who forwards it to a nephew 
with a large family in Nova Scotia. 
The other copy circulates round a village 
I till it is lost sight of. 


In a few weeks a long overdue furlough 
was coming, and I was wondering how the 
education of these children with whom 
I had lived five years would “ be con¬ 
tinued.” I was about to leave them, able 
to read, but what would they read ? 

Now I have consulted some of your 
readers of the C.N. in different parts of 
the country, and we have made sure of 
our school in far-away Nicaragua. In 
the absence of the padre you have been 
made responsible for the further educa¬ 
tion of our little Indian children. Week 
by week we are sending over the seas 
copies of the C.N., and so, after all, it is 
" to be continued.” 

One reason why I like my own little 
girl and my Spanish-Indian ward to 
have your paper, every week is because 
of its fine tone. You are so r inter¬ 
national in your outlook. There is 
nothing narrow or small in your paper. 

This gives me courage to hope you 
will be glad to help in furthering, through 
your columns, the education of our little 
English-speaking Indians in.- Nicaragua. 
And will not children send out the C.N. 
to missionaries whom they know, and so 
make it a world-wide missionary ? 

\ MESSENGER 

From the Scottish Border : We all 
enjoy reading the . C.N. very much. 
Even mother finds time to read it. Then 
it is sent* to my sister in New Zealand. 
When her brother-in-law first saw the 
C.N. he laughed at* the idea of grown¬ 
ups reading, a children’s newspaper, but 
now, when the mail arrives, his first 
question is : “ Has the C.N. come ? ” 

From Surrey a grandfather writes: 
For a long time I have been sending the 
C.N. to New South Wales, and one of 
the boys writes: ” We have been 

saving the C.N.s, and nearly everyone 
living around here has seen them. My 
master thinks them very good and reads 
articles from them in school.” 

A number of our correspondents ask 
us. to supply them with addresses to 
which they may send' copies or parcels 
of back numbers. That we cannot under¬ 
take, but the following letter from 
Mr. George T. Hallas, 12, Brazil Street, 
Leicester, may interest them : 

" Some children I know of are sending 
their old C.N.s to the children of 
missionaries. If any others will under¬ 
take to do the same I will supply them 
with the necessary addresses, or will 
forward parcels if such are sent to me.” 

In the Australian Bush 

Among the letters describing how 
old numbers were distributed to institu¬ 
tions at home is this from a London 
boy : “I send my C.N. and My Maga¬ 
zine to the poor children in an East End 
workhouse infirmary. Their fathers 
and mothers are too poor to buy them 
anything to read, and they have a dull 
time. I enjoy your paper and am glad 
they should have the same pleasure,” 

The Secretary of the Colonial Church 
Society sends a helpful suggestion, and 
we give his letter below : 

“ Many of your readers are members of 
Our Colonial Correspondence League. 
They write letters and send their papers 
overseas to children of the Empire in 
' Back Blocks * of the Bush in Australia, 
Canada, or New Zealand, or to those 
isolated on the Prairie. • 

”The joy and pleasure given thereby 
can hardly be described in cold print. 
The arrival of the post is often one of 
the few excitements in their lives, 
which are spent in unceasing drudgery 
and toil * from light to dark.’ Many of 
them are living far away from civilisa¬ 
tion, some cannot even get to school, 
and those who are lucky enough to get 
the C.N. or My Magazine sent them con¬ 
sider themselves very fortunate. I will 
gladly supply an address in one of the 
Dominions on application to me at 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 4.” 


QUICKENING UP 

All the World Within 
Half an Hour 

HOW AUSTRALIA GOT 
THE SCORES 

Not many years have passed since 
there were civilised peoples in the world 
quite three months removed in time 
from other civilised peoples. They could 
not know more , quickly what was 
happening to friends far • away. 

Of course it is the same still in out-of- 
the-way places ; but not in cities. 

When the Australians were playing 
cricket here this summer, beating us so 
thoroughly, their friends read all about 
it in the next morning’s newspapers on 
the other side of the world, just as we 
read about it here.where the matches 
■were played. The play and the know¬ 
ledge of it were keeping pace with one 
another everywhere. 

An Australian correspondent sends us 
a clipping from a Sydney journal telling 
exactly how quickly it heard the news. 
It received the description of the play 
and the scores for one day in ten cable 
messages, and the times taken to trans¬ 
mit the messages were, in minutes, 21, 25, 
24, 24, 29, 20, 30, 27, 22, and 37. So 
the average time from the departure of 
the message to its arrival, half-way 
round the world was 26 minutes. 


TRAIN BOOKS 
The First Free Library 

It is being suggested. that books are 
so greatly increased in price that every 
long-distance railway train should carry 
a library for the use of travellers. 

It is a good idea, but there is nothing 
really original about it. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, when 
omnibuses first began to run in London, 
travellers were furnished, not only with 
newspapers and magazines, but with 
books. Each bus had a little bookcase 
filled with books by well-known authors. 

As new books were expensive then 
the thoughtfulness of the bus-owners 
was much appreciated. It is said that 
people used to ride to some outlying 
suburb and back simply for the purpose 
of being able to read a book in the 
omnibus library. 

But, unfortunately, while the public 
appreciated the boorl there were some 
mean travellers who stole the books, 
until at last the proprietors were obliged 
to announce that, in consequence of 
repeated thefts, the libraries would be 
discontinued. In the . space formerly 
occupied by the bookcase a seat was 
fixed and an extra passenger was carried. 
How many excellent ideas have been 
killed, as this was, by the meanness of 
dishonest people ? ■ - * 

It seems strange to think that the 
very first free library for the use of the 
public was fitted-up in a London bus.' 

CAT GIVES WARNING 
Persian Kitten’s Intelligence 

A reader sends from Switzerland an 
instance of an animal giving an alarm. 

In this case the raiser of the household 
was a Persian kitten, which awoke our 
reader’s grandmother by springing on 
her bed, pulling her nightdress, and 
mewing. Then it was seen that, close by, 
a violent fire was threatening the house. 

Pussy gained far more credit for her 
exploit .than she understood. 


WHEN IT COMES 
British Empire & the Indemnity 

It has been agreed that of the in¬ 
demnity received by the British Empire 
from Germany the United Kingdom 
shall have about 87 per cent. ; Canada 
and Australia about four per cent, each ; 
New Zealand nearly two per cent. ; India 
just over one per cent.; South Africa, 
Newfoundland, and minor colonies one 
and a half per cent, between them. 
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SCARCITY OF 
TOADSTOOLS 

Curious Result of the 
Drought 

THE AMAZING PUFFBALL 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Owing to the drought it is reported that 
there are fewer toadstools than usual. 

Few people • realise the immense 
variety of form and colour that the 
toadstools present; These growths are 
generally despised, the very name of 
their family, fungus, being a by-word. 

But even among the choicest flowers 
that the gardener and plant-breeder can 
produce there is nothing more dainty 
and beautiful than many of the toad¬ 
stools common in wood and meadow. 

At this time 1 of year a very enjoyable 
and interesting: form of excursion for 
the nature-Lover* is to go on a toadstool 
hunt, and though the number of 
funguses may be reduced owing to the 
drought, there will still be plenty to be 
found by the industrious seeker. 

There are toadstools of every colour of 
tlie rainbow—Violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red—and they may be 
found in most parts of the country; 

The only requisites for a successful 
toadstool hunt are a basket in which to 
put the specimens and a stout pair of 
boots to save us from getting wet feet. 

A considerable number of the 5000 
British funguses are edible, but it is, 
of course, dangerous to attempt to eat 
any unless we are quite sure of their 
identity. The common mushroom, sold 
in shops, is the most familiar, but 
there is an edible fungus that cannot 
be mistaken i because no other is 
remotely like it,. 

This is tlie giant puffball, a great 
round, white growth like a football in 
size and shape.. Cut in slices, rubbed in 
egg and breadcrumbs, and fried, it is 
delicious; arid the beauty of it is that 
\ve can cut slices off the growing fungus 
and then come the next day and cut 
fresh slices. _ It must only be eaten, 
however, while the flesh is quite white. 

The difficulty about identifying toad¬ 
stools is that books containing coloured 
plates of them are very expensive, but 
this month, the. C.N. monthly—My 
Magazine for October—has a beau¬ 
tifully-printed coloured supplement that 
shows a hundred of the most interest¬ 
ing funguses growing in Britain. 

The magazine can be obtained at any 
bookstall or newsagent’s. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



! The earth at midnight on any day in September 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are 
put in to show the tilt. The arrows show the 
way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up and store potatoes. A small 
sowing of radishes may be made for a 
late supply. Parsley is best when 
planted in frames and protected from 
frost for winter use. Plant out cabbage 
seedlings from the principal autumn 
sowing, two feet between the rows, and 
eighteen inches apart in the row, Hoe 
and thin turnips. 

Pay attention to tying and staking 
plants in the herbaceous border.' Cut¬ 
tings of calceolarias should be taken arid 
inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame. 


THE LIFE OF A SEED 


c 


.N. QUESTION BOX 


THE GOAT IN THE SKY 


Remarkable Story from 
a Farm 

HOW THE RUSHES SPRANG UP 

An interesting letter-comes from a Bolton 
reader, bearing on the question raised in the 
C.N. as to the long life of seeds. We take the 
following interesting story from our corres¬ 
pondent, who thinks that what is true of one 
seed may be true of another. We are afraid 
that does not follow. 

On a farm in Cardiganshire an ancient 
building was preserved as a relic of 
history. Its walls were made of earth, the 
thickness at the bottom being about three 
feet, and about two feet at the top. 

Our ancestors well understood the art 
of making this kind of wall, and to all 
appearances these walls look none the 
worse for wear .and may last another 
15° years.. 

The timber in the room gave way one 
winter, although it was practically all 
oak, and, instead of patching up the 
old roof, the whole building was swept 
away to make room for a modern one. 

Now, a good supply of rushes was 
used in. the making of this kind of wall, 
in order to bind the whole together, 
and somebody suggested that these 
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broken-up walls should be taken to the 
garden in order to give new life to the 
beds. Many a load was taken there, 
the debris being spread thickly over the 
onion plot, and dug in. The result was 
that tens of thousands of seedlings of 
rushes sprang up everywhere' in the 
garden. The onion bed was almost one 
mass of seedlings of rushes, and the 
gardener spent nearly the whole of that 
summer in trying to clear them. There 
was no explanation for it but that the 
seed of the rushes used in the building of 
the walls had had life preserved in them 
over a period of 150 years at least. 

There are still a few of these old- 
fashioned walls to be seen in the land, 
and it is possible to come across one here 
and there that vail soon see the close 
of its second century. Rushes were 
always used in the process of building, 
and the seed of rushes in these walls 
will grow under fayourable conditions. 


TRAGEDY OF A STACK 
Fate of a Little Owl 

A Wiltshire correspondent sends us a 
description of a nest of a little owl built 
in a barley stack. 

The rick was full of rats and mice. 
When it was about half thrashed one 
of the men, lifting a sheaf of barley six 
or seven feet from the outside of the rick, 
discovered a cavity in which a poor 
little owl, sitting on her nest with two 
eggs in it, had been killed by a prong of 
the fork. 

Apparently the owls had enlarged a 
rat run in the stack and then made a 
chamber for the nest. Passages radiated 
from this chamber through the stack, 
and as'the rick was thickly inhabited by 
rats and mice it seemed quite unnecessary 
for the owls to go from home for food. 

The male bird and a fresh partner 
have nested this - year in the same rick- 
yard, but in the ventilating tunnel of a 
haystack. 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Does the Male Jay’s Plumage Differ from 
the Female’s? 

No; * the jay belongs to the crow 
family, in which the plumage of both 
sexes is alike. 

Are Fresh-water Mussels Good to Eat ? 
Yes, if the water in which they live 
is free from pollution. As to that there 
is always risk for tlie inexperienced. 
Should a Mouse be Lifted by its Tail ? 

. For the comfort of the holder, no, if 
a wild mouse is meant. The writer, as a 
boy, was sharply bitten by a mouse 
which lie held in this way. 

What are the Red Insects on a Canary ? 

Red mites. The bird should be 
thoroughly treated with a good insect 
powder, and its cage should be dressed 
-with lime-wash and kept clean. s 
Why Does a Cat Moult? 

All hairy animals cast their coat 
periodically, so that the new hair may 
grow and take the place of the old. Daily 
brushing helps to remove the loose hair. 
Can One Horse Speak to Another? 
Tlie neighing of the horse, the braying 
of the ass, the lowing of the cow, the 
bark of the dog, the mewing and more 
strident cries of the cat, are the languages 
of these animals. 

Why do Some Birds Hop while Others 
Walk? 

The gait of a bird is determined by 
its build. When the legs .are set far 
back it must walk, like ducks, geese, 
and Starlings. With the legs more 
forward the bird must hop. 

What is a Bat ? 

Bats are flying mammals, the* only 
mammals that possess the art of true 
flight, though many other animals can 
leap through the air by a kind of 
parachute adaptation. 

What is the Biggest Litter of Puppies 
on Record ? 

Our correspondent’s story of a litter 
of 17 is not believed by his friends. 
While unable to say what is the. record 
number, we do know that as many as 
20 to a litter are occasionally noted. 

Do Sunflowers Follow the Sun Round ? 

We have only to note the position of 
the sunflower for a single sunny day 
to find that nothing of tlie kind happens. 
It is one of the fallacies, centuries old, 
which few people trouble to test by 
observation. 

Do Young Robins Destroy their Parents? 

There comes a time when young and 
old may have to fight for territory, and 
then victory goes to the strongest or 
cleverest. The young are as likely to be 
killed, or, more probably, expelled, as 
their elders. 

Have Fishes Tongues ? 

Fishes have tongues more' or less 
simple in character. The best-developed 
tongue is that of the lung-fish tribe, a 
very ancient type. Apparently more 
modern species have less use for a 
highly-organised tongue. 

Which are the Heavier, Horses or Bulls ? 

The weights of horses are not generally 
recorded, but a well-developed Shire or 
Suffolk horse is over a tori, and therefore 
heavier than the average bull. But in 
1920 a % Shorthorn bull, the heaviest ever 
known, weighed 1 ton i | cwt^. . 

Which is the Biggest Family of 
Plants ? The funguses, which far out¬ 
number all the other kinds of plants, 
including trees, flowering plants, ferns, 
mosses, and seaweeds together. In 
Great Britain alone over five thousand 
species are found, and many of these are 
very beautiful in form and colour. A 
splendid series of colour plates showing 
a hundred of the Britisli funguses 
exactly as they grow, which will enable 
you to identify the toadstools you find, is 
given away with the C.N. monthly—-My 
Magazine—for October, now ready on 
the bookstall with this paper. 


Multiple Suns of Capricorn 

HOW TO FIND A FINE SIGHT 
OF THE HEAVENS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Capricorn the Sea-goat, ' a curious 
and very ancient constellation, repre¬ 
senting a' goat- with hindquarters like 
the tail of a fish, is now between 9 and 
10 o’clock in the evening-in its best posi¬ 
tion for observation, being, due south. 

The stars of this constellation do not 
form any readily identified figure, but 
with the aid of the accompanying map 
and a few directions there should be no 
difficulty in finding this interesting 
sight of the heavens. 


Alpha and Beta 

Facing south, there will be seen, a 
little to the right of overhead, Vega, by 
far the brightest star up there. Then 
due south, arid rather more than a 
third of the way between Vega and the 
southern horizon, is Altair, the brightest 
star in that region. 

Now, if an imaginary line be drawn 
direct from Vega to Altair and continued 
straight on toward the horizon, it will 
pass very close to the two leading stars, 
Alpha and Beta, of Capricorn. 

They are only moderately bright, and 
about five times the Moon’s apparent 
width apart, so they cannot very well 
be missed, while the other chief stars 
of the Sea-goat will easily be identified 
from the map. 

Alpha, also known as Algedi, is the 
uppermost of the two arid far the most 
interesting. Glanced at casually it 
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The Constellation of Capricorn 


appears an ordinary single star, but 
close inspection shows two stars. 

It is one of the very few double stars 
visible to the naked eye, but even small 
magnifying glasses will greatly improve 
the vision. It is generally considered 
that there is no physical connection, 
such as gravitational pull, between them, 
because they are travelling in opposite 
directions, the- brightest to the left and 
the other to the right. 

Their distance is enormous, exactly 
how far we do not knorv, except that they 
are certainly over 600 light years distant. 

Examination with a telescope shows 
that the brighter of the two, known as 
Alpha I, is actually composed of two 
suns. These must be colossal to appear 
so bright from such a vast distance. 

The other fainter star, known as Alpha 
2, has been found from an analysis of 
its light to be composed of three suns 
revolving together in orbits. 

Inconceivable Distance 

Beta in Capricorn is also of great 
interest because it also is composed of 
two stars, both visible in good field- 
glasses. The Beta pair is really more 
beautiful than-the Alpha pair, for the 
brightest. Beta 1, is a golden yellow sun, 
while the smaller. Beta 2, is an intense 
blue, making a beautiful contrast. 

These are doubtless connected by the 
invisible bonds of gravitation, as they 
appear to be at approximately the same 
distance from us—about 560 light years. 
That is as near as can be ascertained. 

Gamma in Capricorn, away to the 
left, is much nearer; 181 light years 
have been calculated for it, but even this 
shows it to be 11,891,000 times as far 
away as our Sun. Work out this little 
sum in multiplication, and we have its 
distance in miles, a colossal figure that 
no mind can grasp. G. F. M. 
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jd Fine School Story T. C. fridges begins v\(ext Week 


A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures Jeorqe 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® goodchiLd 


Later in the evening Henderson 
dropped a hint. Smorton and 
Gellett and Rumminger had actu¬ 
ally persuaded the Government to 
charter the Dragon-Fly for some 
mysterious use in the not far-distant 
future. 


CHAPTER 53 
Looking Ahead 

O umminger turned up later, 

*^ equally enthusiastic, and 
together he and Gellett told the 
story of the projectiles. 

It was a wonderful story. There 
had been five hundred of them 
fired, each weighing more than 
fifty tons. The Martians estimated 
that more than four hundred had 
reached the earth’s atmosphere. 
The others had been drawn by the 
gravital forces of 'other planets and 
bodies. ' 

Almost the entire population of 
Mars had been engaged for six 
months in the stupendous task of 
making the projectiles and the 
vast cannon which fired them. 

Chemists and men in all branches 
of science sought for an antidote 
to the gas. Night after night experi¬ 
ments had. gone on, until a man 
discovered that the spores of the 
giant fungus, chemically treated, 
had the desired effect. 

Mathematicians and physicists 
then got to work, and estimated the 
amount of friction that the metal 
cylinders would be subjected to in 
passing through the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere, and the cylinders were made 
just thick enough to approach 
within ten miles of the Earth’s crust 
before they vanished into vapour. 

, The spores were protected from 
the intense heat by a substance 
much resembling asbestos, which 
fell away when the cylinder was 
burned up and deposited the 
precious cargo into the atmosphere. 

" But the propelling force—what 
was it ? said Robert, excitedly. 

“It was the very thing I had 
hoped for,” said Gellett. 

“ What ? You guessed ? ,J 

“Yes. It was atomic energy." 

The listeners looked blankly at 
him. 

Rumminger chuckled. 

“ You must know,” explained 
Gellett, “ that all matter is nothing 
but atoms in rapid motion. The 
atom itself is merely force. Every 
single thing you see is not as solid 
as it appears. to be, but a vast 
collection of little spirals of ether 
moving at a rate, immeasurable. 
Electricity is perhaps a phase of 
this primitive force. 

“ But there are other phases un¬ 
dreamed of by us. In a handful of 
dirt there is sufficient energy to lift 
the pyramids to the top of Mount 
: Everest, but to harness that force 
is no easy matter. We have been 
groping in the dark for years. It has 
beaten us, but it hasn’t beaten the 
Martians.”’ 

“ It was atomic energy, I 
suppose, that / sent these huge 
cylinders to earth ? ” queried Tom. 

“ Yes, and we have the secret in 
our hands.” 

“ You can generate that power ? ” 
asked Robert, intensely, interested. 

"We are going, to try,” said 
Rumminger. ’ “ But it will need 
every scrap of intelligence that we 
can summon up. It may take years 
even to understand the mass of 
complicated formulae that the 
. Martians have given us. To them it 
is mere ABC, but our brains are 
like children’s by comparison.” 

“ And what will you do with it 
when you have succeeded ? ” 
Robert asked. 

Gellett looked at Rumminger, 
and Rumminger smiled placidly. 
They shook their heads and made 
no reply. i 

“ They’ve a secret,” explained 
Robert. “I don’t know what it is, t 
but it is connected with the 
Dragon-Fly and some wonderful ( 
adventure. I know that Rum- \ 
minger has the ear of the Govern- I 


ment, and that Henderson is hold¬ 
ing the Dragon-Fly back until 
something happens.” 

“It must be this atomic 
energy,” declared Tom. “ Gellett 
said he was hoping for that. If the 
Dragon-Fly is going on another 
adventure, I should just love to 
be in it! ” 

Robert smiled. That prospect 
was not altogether displeasing to 
him, either. 

Tom had been waiting to hear the 
results of his invention before he 
put into operation an idea of his 
own. He approached Robert. 

“ Uncle Bob/ I want to give a 
party—a kind of house-warming.” 

Robert looked amazed. 

" We ought to celebrate these 
wonderful scientific discoveries, 
oughtn’t we ? ” persisted Tom. 
“ 'They are chiefly due to the 
Dragon-Fly, and I want to pay 
tribute to her and the crew.” 

His uncle smiled. 

“ Well ? ” he said. 

“ Well, I want to have a garden- 
party and to invite all the members 
of the original crew here.” 

“ But there are forty of them.” 

“ I know. We can accommodate 
half that number ourselves, and the 
Chudds will help us with the rest. 
Of course, they must stop the night,” 

“ I agree,’-’ said Robert, “ pro¬ 
vided that you allow me to foot 
the bill.” - 

Tom shook his head. 

" No,” he said decidedly. “ I’ve 
worked it all out. I have even got 
the invitation-cards. I’m sending 
a railway ticket with each card to 
every member of the crew, except 
the officers. We can have the party 
in the garden here. Rumminger 
and Gellett are already on the spot, 
and they would have been the most 
difficult to get at.” 

Robert was soon as enthusiastic 
as Tom. The party was fixed for 
the following week, and the invita¬ 
tions sent out. 

There were only/ two people 
invited outside the crew—Rum- 
minger and Ida Chudd. 

CHAPTER 54 
Happy Days 

he garden-party was a huge 
success. The great dining-table 
was placed in the centre of the 
spreading lawn, and the crew of the 
Dragon-Fly lunched on the finest 
Devonshire produce. ’ 

Tom. to his embarrassment, was 
compelled to make a speech. It 
might have been easier but for the 
fact that Ida Chudd’s eyes were 
fixed intently on his face. Ida was 
a splendid pal, but she seemed to 
expect more from him than he 
thought he could live up to. 

He said about twenty words, and 
then sat down with a scarlet face. 

It was perforce a masculine party, 
Ida and Joan being the only ladies 
present. 

The men strolled about the beau¬ 
tiful old garden, at peace with all 
the world. 

Cookie was delighted when he 
found a bowling set, and challenged 
every member of the crew to com¬ 
bat. He was ingloriously defeated 
by Jim Knowles, who pretended he 
knew nothing of the game, and 
proved himself to be a veritable 
champion. 

Rumminger and Gellett had been 
to London since their invitation. 
They pleaded urgent business, and 
promised faithfully to return for the 
party. They came . back with 
Smorton and Henderson, the whole 
quartet looking immensely pleased 
with themselves. 

" There’s something in the wind,” 
said Robert. “ I wonder wliat it is ? ” 


“ I’m as ignorant as you on the 
matter,” pleaded Henderson. “ It’s 
a State business, and one of very 
great importance,, but it depends 
on certain experiments that may 
take a considerable time to mature. 
Anyhow, I'm willing to take the 
Dragon-Fly anywhere on this earth 
with you as skipper, Breckneck.” 

“ And I should be proud to 
captain her again,” replied Robert. 
“ In the meantime, there' is other 
good work to be done. When you 
want me, pass the word.” 

It was a day of great joy and 
happiness. 

There was music and song in the 
evening, to which every man con¬ 
tributed something. The toast of 
the evening—to the good - old 
Dragon-Fly—was drunk in home¬ 
brewed cider, and the walls echoed 
with laughter and merry talk. 

Still another surprise was burst 
upon Tom. Robert, with a mug of 
cider in his hand, suddenly stood 
up, and said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I want 
you to drink the health of the junior 
partner in the firm of Breckneck and 
Breckneck.” 

He looked at Toni, and all eyes 
followed his. 

The object of their gaze reddened, 
and gasped with astonishment. 

.“I—I didn't know-” he 

began. 

“ You are not going to refuse, 
Tom ? ” cried Robert. 

Refuse ! His heart leapt at the 
astounding offer. A partnership 
with Robert I * It was almost 
unbelievable. 

“ I—I——” His voice failed 
him ; something seemed to stick in 
his throat. He sat down feeling 
perfectly foolish before this crowd 
of laughing faces. 

The crew echoed the toast, and 
came and wrung him by the hand. 

“ The finest firm in the world. 
Master Tom, and don’t you make 
any mistake,” whispered Cookie. 
“ And if you makes another airship 
put a few more feet on the cook’s 
galley, if you please. It gets very 
’ot in there sometimes—very ’ot.” 
, Tom noticed that Rolf had 
seemed preoccupied during the 
festivities. He took the oppor¬ 
tunity to buttonhole him. 

“ Cheer up, Rolf,” he said. <r Why 
are you looking so glum ? ” 

“ Sorry, Tom. I’m trying to be 
cheerful, but—well, the fact is I’m 
a little sick at heart. I’ve accepted 
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that job in India; You see, my 
mother is living on a very small 
annuity, and I can't let this oppor¬ 
tunity slip. But I wish it were not 
so far away. She—she’s getting on 
in years, and—well, you know what 
it must feel like to realise that you 
won’t see your people for at least 
three years.” 

“ I wish I could help you, Rolf.” 

“ Thanks. You’ve helped me 
more than you know. S-sh ! Here 
comes Ida. Don’t let her know I’m 
not keen on the job.. I don’t want 
to make her unhappy.” 

He summoned up a gay laugh as 
Ida approached. 

“ Behold the conquering hero ! ” 
he cried, pushing Tom forward. 

Don’t be an ass,” whisperedTom. 

“ Oh, there's Joan,” said Rolf. 
“ I promised to sing a song. You've 
never heard my vocal efforts, have 
you ? Prepare for the worst 1 ” 

Tom ancl Ida sat’ down on a seat 
at the end' of the verandah, and 
listened while Rolf sang ” Who is 
Sylvia?” in a pleasant baritone 
voice. . 

“ He sings well,” said Tom. 

“ Yes. And—and now we are ; 
going to lose him for a long time. 
He tries to make believe he wants 
to go, but I know what he feels. 
Poor Rolf! ” 

Tom sat miserably tongue-tied. 
He longed to say something com¬ 
forting, but what could he say ? 

Joan came running up. 

“ They want you to play the 
piano, Ida.” 

Ida nodded and took her arm. 

Robert Breckneck strolled on to 
the verandah. 

I wanted to see you,” said Tom. 

“ Uncle Bob, I want to thank you 
for making me a member of the 
firm, but I can’t find words. You've 
been so jolly good-” 

“ My dear Tom, I was in deadly 
Lear you would run off and leave 
me, like young Chudd.” 

Tom looked at him. 

“ He is not running off,” he said. 

“ He’s taking a job he hates be¬ 
cause his family is poor, and he 
feels it’s up to him to make some 
money.” 

“ Why, I thought he was quite 
pleased about it,” said Robert. 

“ Yes, but he’s only putting all | 
that on because he doesn't want 
Ida to know how miserable he is.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Uncle v Bob, couldn't we pos¬ 
sibly find an opening in the firm for 
Rolf ? He is really clever at his 
work. You said you were installing 
wireless at the works. You’ll want 
someone to look after it, and Rolf 
is just the man.” 

Robert caught him by the 
shoulders. 

“ Of course he is, but I imagined 
he was keen on that Indian job. 
I’ll find him and see how he feels 
about it.” 

He went off at once, and ten 
minutes later Rolf came running 
up to Tom, his face all aglow with 
excitement. 

' “ Tom, I’m coming to London 
with you tomorrow. Isn’t it 
simply splendid ! You did it— 
I know you did it. You’re an 
absolute brick, and I was so 
miserable. Here’s Hennessee.” 

Hennessee came up and shook 
hands. 

“ Congratulations, Rolf. The 
guv’nor has told me you arc join¬ 
ing the firm. It’s good to be. all 
together again. And I don’t mind 
wagering that before many months 
have passed we shall be aboard the 
Dragon-Fly again, bound on some 
extraordinary adventure.” 

“ What is that you arc saying, 
Hennessee ? ” 

Robert was standing close by, 
smiling mysteriously. 

“ It is merely conjecture, sir.” 

“ H’m 1 Very good conjecture, 
too. Possess your souls in patience 
until the time comes. If we have to 
find a crew I think I know where to 
lay my hands upon them.” 

THE END 


Who Was He ? 

The Soldier Author 

A boy born in the South of 
** Europe of noble but poor 
parents began to write poetry 
while still very young, and later 
on he took his place among the 
greatest writers of the world. 

It was not, however, as a poet 
that he won fame, but as a 
novelist, and every British 
school boy and girl knows at 
least one of his books. In fact, 
it is by one book that he is 
generally remembered, for it still 
sells very largely, although it was 
written three centuries ago. 

Few men’ have had such a 
varied and romantic career as 
this author., ; As a young man 
he joined the household of a 
church dignitary- and visited 
Rome in the great man's suite. 

Then he became a soldier and 
fought against the Turks, being 
severely wounded at a famous 
battle. For the rest of his life 
he was unable to use his left 
arm or hand. 

On his way home he was 
captured by. corsairs, and lived 
for five years as a slave in 
Algiers, but was finally ransomed. 

He had no means of livelihood, 
so joined, up as a soldier once 
more and saw further service. 
Then, getting married, he went 
to live in the capital of his 
native land, and settled down to 
earn a living as a writer of plays. 

He moved from town to town, 
and was always poor, and at 
last was imprisoned for debt. 
As a matter of fact, he seems to 
have been in prison more than 
once, and it was in prison that 
he* began to write the book that 
has. given him world-wide fame. 

As soon as the first part was 
finished he published that, and 
then ten years, later a second 
part was issued. The book poked 
fun at one of the chief weak¬ 
nesses of the age, and the result 
was that a certain ideal of life 
that had hitherto been greatly 
praised soon grew obsolete. 

But not only was this famous 
novel intended to be a tract or 
book with a purpose; it was 
also written as a fine story of 
adventure, and as such com¬ 
mends itself to boys and girls, 
who only appreciate its lesson 
when they get older. 

All his life the author. seems 
to have been poor, though he 
received a small pension and 
other gifts ; but he loved books, 
and, though unable to afford 
them, he used to spend a good 
deal of time at the old bookstalls. 

He died on the same date 
as Shakespeare, though not on 
the same day. 

The reason 
for this seem¬ 
ing paradox 
is that there 
was a differ¬ 
ence of ten 
days between 
the English 
and Spanish 
calendars at that time. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he? 
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A Shock for Jacko 

Tt was tremendous fun tearing through the country in a fast 
* motor-car all day, but when the sun went down and bed¬ 
time came near. Jacko began to wonder where he was to spend 
the night. 

And where was he to get his supper from ? For the first 
time that day he thought of his home. What were his mother 
and father thinking ? No doubt they would meet the train 
his uncle had arranged for him to go home by. What would 
they do when they found he wasn't on it ? 

If only he had known it, they were in an awful way! 

“ Where's Jacko ? " they wired to his uncle. 

“ Don't know. He ran off, and I've seen nothing more of 
him," his uncle wired back. 

“ Good gracious! " exclaimed his mother. “ What can 
have happened to the dear boy ? I hope he hasn't had an 
accident—or been lured away by gipsies." 

Adolphus burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ They’d soon return him," he cried. “ I shouldn't worry, 
Mater. He'll turn* up—too soon for my comfort, I expect." 

“ I'm surprised at you! " said his mother indignantly. 
“ For all we know the poor lad may be lying in a ditch with a 
broken leg." 

“ He'll come home," said Father Jacko. “ He’s been up to 
some mischief, or his uncle wouldn't have wanted to get rid of 
him so soon. Likely enough he's lying low to escape a hiding." 

But Mother Jacko wasn't satisfied. When tea-time came 



“ You come along with me! M said the constable 


• she ran out to the police, and in an hour a description of a 
missing boy was stuck up in every police-station for miles round. 

Curiously enough, Jacko himself was the very first person to 
read it. The car happened to stop just outside the window 
where one of the notices hung. 

“ Coo ! "he muttered to himself. “ A boy's lost. Five pounds 
reward to anybody giving news of his whereabouts. Now, if 
I could only win that five pounds I could have no end of a 
time. By Jove!" he exclaimed, slapping his leg, “I'm 
lost myself ! I've got it! A splendid idea ! " 

He jumped down and marched up to the police-station door. 
On the steps he met an important-looking constable. 

“About that missing boy," began Jacko cheerfully. “I 
gues> I can tell you something about him." 

“ I guess you can," replied the constable, smiling grimly. 
“ It's the five pounds you're after, I'll be bound." 

“ Well,".said Jacko, “ I know a boy who ran away from his 
uncle this morning. He ran across the fields and got on to the 
highroad at- 

“ Stop your nonsense! " cried the policeman, who had been 
9 looking hard into Jacko's face while he was talking. “ You 
come along with me. Yotfr poor mother's frantic about you— 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself." „ 

“ Me 1 " cried Jacko, his eyes nearly falling out of his head. 
“ It isn't me they're after." 

“ Isn't it ? " said the policeman, catching hold of Jacko’s 
arm. “ I fancy it is. I'm going to ask 'em, anyway." 


W MERRYMAN 

“ I had a burglar-proof room when 
I was away at the seaside," 
remarked Smith. 

“ Burglar proof! How so ? " 
asked his friend. 

“ Well, a second person could not 
possibly get into it." 

a , a- a ■ 

Safety First - 

Little Miss Muffet, instead of a 
tuffet, 

Sat on a kerb one day; 

Along came a lorry, and now she 
is sorry, 

Her feet having got in the way. 
a s . q 
Why is coffee like a blunt knife ? 

Because it must 1 be ground 
before it is used. 

B a ‘ a 

Transposition 

I’m seen on high in yonder sky ; „ 
I'm seen below where waters flow; 
I’m seen on breasts where honour 
rests. 

My several meanings now determine; 
Reverse me, and I stand for vermin. 

■ A nswer next tveek 

a a ■ a 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 


Augustus and young Marmaduke 
hatched out a naughty plot. 

“ We’ll take some apples from the 
tree," said Gus,“ of FarmerKnot." 
The fanner heard their little plan, 
and to his orchard went, 

And soon beneath the apple-tree on 
digging he was bent. 

When the hole was big and deep 
some boughs and leaves he found, 
And spread them on the hole until 
it looked just like the ground. 

To the orchard Gus and Marmaduke 
to steal the apples came; 
Behind the tree stood Fanner Knot 
to watch their little game. 

But when they got beneath the tree 
the ground at once gave way. 
Then, down they crashed into the 
hole and at the bottom lay. 

Did they get out ? . I cannot say, 
because I do not know, 

For FarmerKnot went home at eight 
and left them down below. 


Betty on the Jetty 

A silly young person named Betty 
Walked all day long on a jetty, 
With no thought of the fish, 
But consumed by a wish 
To be pelted with showers of confetti. 
□ 0 0 

What is that which if you simply 
name it you are certain to 
break it ? 

Silence. 


0 0 0 

What Game Is This ? 



What popular game does this picture 
represent? Answer next week 

0 0 0 t ' ' 3 

A Useful Piece of Information 

“ I say, my boy,” said a sportsman 
to a lad who had been placed 
in a field to scare the birds away, 

“ have you seen a rabbit running 
this way ?" 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. - 
“ How long ago ? 99 
“ About three years last Christ- 1 
mas." 

0 ' 0 0 
Likes and Dislikes 

I love the little flowers; 

I love the little plants; 

I love the little butterflies, 

And Pm not afraid of ants. 

But I do not love the bumble bee, 5 
And the waspies really frighten me ! ~ 
S 0 0 

The Local Express 

The Slowcombe express was 
plodding along painfully as 
the business man anxiously glanced 
at his watch. 

Replacing the watch in his pocket, 
he thrust his head out of the window 6. 
as the train stopped. Seeing an old 
platelayer he asked sarcastically : 

“ Is this a fast train ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," sleepily replied the 
old man. 

“Then just have a look at the 
end and see what it is fast to I ” 
said the would-be hustler. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Fordham ? 

The ancestors of those who are 
named Fordham must have 
lived near a ford or some river, and 
come to be known as the people 
whose home was by the ford. Ham 
means home. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Saving Time 

J. Underwood, Andover, Mass. 

What Word Is This P 
MILE. The first three letters are 
Roman numerals and E is a third 
of one. 

What Is Wrong in This Picture ? 

The daffodil should have six petals. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 

Sayings of Jesus: There Am i 

if 5 . Je vous le dis en verite, 
tout ce que vous lierez sur la terre’ 
sera lie dans le ciel, et tout ce que 
vous delierez sur la terre sera 
delie dans le ciel. 

i<). Je vous dis encore que, si 
deux d’entre vous s’accordent 
sur la terre pour demander une 
chose quelconque, elle leur sera 
accordee par nion Pare qui est 
dans les cieux. 

20. Car la ou deux ou trois 
sont assembles en mon nom, je 
12 ] suis au milieu d'eux. 

Saint Matthew IS 


Notes and Queries 

What is Naivete ? Artlessness, 
or unaffected simplicity. 

What are Obiter Dicta ? Things 
said in passing, or by the way. 

What is it To Go Scot Free ? 
To escape payment, scot being 
an old English word meaning a 
tax or contribution. 

What is a Rubric ? A rule, or 
instruction, for the conduct of a 
service in the Church. Rubric 
means red earth, and the name 
was given to the rule because 
such instructions were printed in 
the service books in red, a colour 
obtained from a red earth. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Silly Suzanne 

CHE was. called Suzanne, 
^ though she was English, 
after a very beautiful French 
girl who had been a school 
friend of her mother’s. 

She was an only child, and 
perhaps that was why all her 
life she had been petted and 
spoilt. Unfortunately she was 
inclined to be vain. She liked 
to wear pretty frocks and big 
hats, with long feathers curling 
round them. She had a queer 
fancy, too, for carrying an 
umbrella. Why she liked to be 
bothered with a lumpy thing 
like an umbrella nobody knew. 
She hardly knew herself. 

“You don’t' need an um¬ 
brella today," her mother said, 
one afternoon as they were start¬ 
ing out. “Put that ridiculous 
thing away and come along," ; 

They were going to see a lady 
who lived in a big house. When 
they got there they found she 
was giving a party. Suzanne 
followed her mother into the 
drawing-room and sat down. 

No one spoke much to her, 
and presently, thinking how 
dull she must find it, her mother 
whispered, “You may run into 
the garden if you like. Take 
care," she added, as Suzanne 
got up. “ Don't fall over that 
sunshade." 

Just then someone called to 
her mother and she turned away. 

Suzanne looked at the sun¬ 
shade, and her eyes sparkled. 
What a lovely thing it was! 
And what a quaint shape ! 

She looked round—nobody 
was noticing. She caught it up 
and ran out into the garden 
with it. Near a lake she found 
a lonely spot. She put up the 
sunshade and sat down under 
it, smiling happily to herself. 

She thought she must make 
a very pretty picture sitting 
there. She wished she had a 
mirror to see herself in. The 
water might do. 

She got up and went to the 



edge and leaned over. As she 
could not see very well she 
leaned over farther. What hap¬ 
pened next you may guess. 
Over she toppled with a splash 
—Suzanne and sunshade too. 

Of course she screamed, and 
of course they all came running 
to pull her out. 

But the sunshade was ruined, 
and Suzanne felt very silly 
when they questioned her. She 
didn't explain; how could she ? 


An Exciting Race in Jungle Land 



Mr. Giraffe won by a neck, but it was considered hard luck on Mr. Zebra, 
whose neck is of ordinary proportions 
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